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A Red Letter Period in 
TYPEWRITER CONSTRUCTION 


The MULTIPLEX WRITING MACHINE 
is delightfully different from ordinary typewriters. 
WHY? Well, there’s the 


Flexibility 
of this catenee nae machine, doing, as it does, not only all that any 


other typewriter will do, but so much more that cannot be done by 
others. For instance, there are— 


Huandreds of Type Sets to Select from 


and in all languages, and one machine carries— 


lwo Complete and Perfect Type Sets 


in any combination of this great variety. “Just Turn the Knob” and 
presto, there is one or the other; and all are immediately inter- 
changeable. 


Velvety Touch 


One doesn’t have to lift type bars; only release a little catch which 
operates an— 


Automatic Type Impression 


and this does the regular looking work whether fingering is skillful 
or not. No type bars insure— 


Always Perfect Alignment 


because all the type being on one piece 
must accurately follow one another to 
the striking point and this gives that— 


Individuality of Type Page 
which makes for personality and im- 
pressiveness, and above all is the— 


A leversible Model 


for linguists; in which the carriage travels in either direction, thus 
accommodating both Oriental and Occidental languages. 


Study only these few points 


and then imagine that our story of versatility has only but begun. 
What could be said to the Business Executive, the Advertiser, the 
Scientist, the Secretary, the Author, the Clergyman, the College 
Professor, the Student—about other things which no other type- 
writer can do—must be done in some other way. 


Ask us about it 


This is the age of specialists and specialties. The Multiplex 
is different; others may do the ordinary work but for the unusual: 
—well, a study of the Multiplex is an education in typewriters. 
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Pennsylvania Railroad 


Commercial Museums 


Rebuilt machines at low prices. 




















ALUMINUM MULTIPLEX 
(Condensed Model) 


Only high grade machine in 
portable arrangement with full 
capacity. The marvel of aes- 
thetic typewriter construction. 
Full standard keyboard. 


MULTIPLEX 


Variable letter spacing and 
many sizes of type, all on 
one machine, for writing ad- 
vertising “copy.” “Your copy 
is your proof.” Visualize 
your “copy.” 


WRITING 


A writing machine with 
personality for discrimi 
nating people. 


MACHINE 


CLASS OF USERS 


United States Government Walt Mason 

John Kendrick Bangs 
Baldwin Locomotive Works Mrs. Gene Stratton Porter All Universities 
William Dean Howells 


Sir James Matthew Barrie 
Drexel & Company 


Cardinal Merry del Val 


“Tell me whom you go with and I will tell you what you are.” 


Convenient terms to those preferring them. 
Special discounts to professional folks. 


Inquire about them. 


THE HAMMOND TYPEWRITER COMPANY | 


538 East 69th Street 
Catalog gladly sent and without obligation. 


New York City, N. Y., U.S.A. 
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Town Car 


The White Town Car has a style individuality which 
is immediately recognized. It is markedly unlike any 
other enclosed car. The new lines, with square 
back, reflect in modern form the stately equipage of 
fifty years ago. These are richly simple. Not a dis- 
pensable decoration is permitted to blur perfect form. 


SIXTEEN-VALVE FOUR 


The new sixteen-valve four-cylinder motor 
which combines with the inherent advantages 
of a simple, rugged “Four,” all the power 
and flexibility of the most complex engine. 


THE WHITE COMPANY 
CLEVELAND 
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This Great Car Leads All Sixes Because 
of Its Marvelous Motor 


HOUSANDS of men and women who would pay 

hundreds of dollars more for an automobile, if paying 

more would get them more, choose the Chandler. They 

are not seekers after a low price. They desire the best 
six-cylinder motor regardless of price. They desire a Six 
because time has shown that a six-cylinder motor, correctly 
designed, gives all the power and all the flexibility of power 
that any motor can give; that such a motor has the life and 
snap and “go” they desire; that such a motor is genuinely 
economical in cost of operation. 


So these devotees of the Six choose the Chandler, because 
through four years of intelligent, conscientious, manufactur- 
ing effort, and without radical or experimental changes of 
design, the Chandler motor has been developed to a point 
approximating perfection. 


Chandler Low Price Is Important, Too 


While with so many the question of price is of secondary 
consideration, still Chandler leads in price today quite as 
distinctly as it has always led. 


In the face of advanced cost of all materials and labor, 
the Chandler price is but $100 higher than two years ago. 
And the car is finer than then. Not a feature has been cut 
out of it. Much has been added. 


And other cars in the Chandler field have advanced as much 
as three hundred dollars the past year, either because of neces- 
sity or opportunity. 


The Chandler Company has not been willing to take 
advantage of a Situation which would have permitted price 
inflation. 


And this year we shall probably build and sell more cars 
than any other manufacturer building a car of even similar 
quality. 


Wide Choice of Beautiful Bodies 


You who demand such a motor as the Chandler demand 
grace of body design, also, and richness of finish. Chandler 
offers you five beautiful types of body, each mounted on the 
one standard Chandler chassis. 


Seven-Passenger Touring Car, $1395 


Four-Passenger Roadster, $1395 


Seven-Passenger Convertible Sedan, $2095 


Four-Passenger Convertible Coupe, $1995. Limousine, $2695 
All prices f. 0. b. Cleveland 


DEALERS IN HUNDREDS 


OF TOWNS AND CITIES 


Catalogue Mailed Upon Request. Address Dept. F 


CHANDLER MOTOR CAR COMPANY 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 


New York City Office, 1790 Broadway 


CHANDLER 


Cable Address: “Chanmotor” 


SIX $1395 
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ENGLISH 


BY FREDERICK HOUK LAW, PH.D. 


HEAD OF THE ENGLISH DEPARTMENT, STUYVESANT 
HIGH SCHOOL, NEW YORK CITY 


TO THE TEACHER; Assign one or more of 
the following questions to every member of your 


class, making the assignments in such a way that . 


some reports will be made at every recitation in 
English during the week. The work will be done 
to best advantage if the reports are made in 
writing, and if the students bring their copies of 
The Independent to every recitation in English. 


SECTION I, LITERATURB. 

The Wife. By Marguerite Wilkinson. Page 268. 

1. In what ways is the thought of this poem a 
product of the times in which we live? 

2. In what ways does the poem emphasize noble 
womanhood ? ° 

8. What is meant by heing ‘‘strong in the clan’’? 

4. Show the resemblances between the thought 
of this poem and the thought of Ruskin’s 
‘“Sesume and Lilies.’’ 

5. In what way does the poem resemble some of 
Kipling’s poems? 

6. How has the poem been made song-like? 

7. Select what seems to you the most beautiful 
line, and tell why you think it beautiful. 

De Glory Road. By Clement Wood, Page 258, 

& Point out similarities between this poem and 
Burns’ ‘*Tam o’ Shanter."’ 

9. Point out similarities between the poem and 
Irving’s “Legend of Sleepy Hollow.”’ 

10. What fnmous,autiiors have written in dia- 
sees? What is the reason for writing in dia- 
lect 

11. What is meant by ‘‘folk-song’’? What is the 
literary importance of ‘‘folk-song’’? 

12, How has this poem been made unusually ef- 
fective? 

18. Compare this poem with Bg oe Stormfield’s 
Visit to Heaven,”’ by Mark ain. 

The New Books. Page 270. 

14, Point out the elements of poetic beauty in 
the four lines quoted from Alan Seeger, 

15. Tell something concerning the literary work 
of at least two of the following authors: 
Thoreau; Henry James; Mrs. Humphrey Ward; 
Arthur Sherburne Hardy; Lady Gregory. 


SECTION II. COMPOSITION. 


Not a Blockade, But War. By Ellery OC. 
Stowell, Page 257. 

16. Point out means by which this exposition has 
been made clear, 

17. Write a composition on the subject, ‘‘When a 
nation cannot win in a fair fight it had best 
give in.’’ Use illustrations from the history 
of past ages. 

18. Write a clear exposition of the last paragraph 
of the article. 

A Eysate of Privilege. By Alida von Krockow. 


age 258, 

19. What is the particular point of this article? 
By what means has this point been empha- 
sized? 

20. How did the author make the article inter- 
esting? 

21. Write an article on your own school life, In 
the article tell what you think is the purpose 
of such training as you have been given. 
Make your article vivid and interesting. 


A British Pragmatist. By Edwin E. Slosson. 
Page 265. 
22. Select a few passages that add materially to 


the interest of the article. 

Select several sentences that attract atten- 

tion because of their originality. 

24. Write an article concerning one of the most 
influential students in your school. Try to make 
your article goodnatured, interesting and orig- 
inal. 

Editorial Articles. Pages 246-249. 

25. Write an argument for or against the propo- 
sition: ‘Dr. Flexner’s plans for a modern 
school should be supported.’ : 

26. Read the article called ‘Is Your Education 
Over?”” Write a convincing article on the 
subject: ‘‘All people should be interested in 
current topics.’’ 

Write 


3 


27. Read ‘With Malice toward None.’’ 
an editorial article on ‘“‘The Spirit that Moves 
the American People.”’ : 

The Story of the Week, Pages 251-256, 

28. Write in a single paragraph a clear explana- 
tion based on ‘“The Response of the Nation.’’ 

20. Write a paragraph of detail on ‘Taking 
Precautions.’’ 

30. Write a clear, unprejudiced explanation of 
the break between the United States and 
Germany. 

23. Write a very short newspaper item on the 
Costa Rica revolution. 

32. Write a single paragraph in which you 
explain the nature and purpose of a Chamber 
of Commerce, 

33, Write a short editorial article in which you 
favor or oppose the Immigration ‘ Bill. 

34. Write two contrasting paragraphs based on 
**Mexico’s New Constitution.’’ 

35. Write a clear expression of your opinion 
concerning the Alien Land Bills, 


SECTION III. WORD STUDY. 


36. Give the derivation and the meaning of the 
following words in the article on ‘‘A Modern 
School’’: Conservatives; impious; invoked; 
impracticable; denounced; prejudiced; tirade; 
materialism; ethical; esthetics. 


HISTORY, CIVICS AND 
ECONOMICS 


BY ARTHUR M. WOLFSON, PH.D. 


PRINCIPAL, JULIA RICHMAN HIGH SCHOOL, NEW 
YORK CITY 


TO THE TEACHER: The following questions 
should be given out to students in history, civics 
or economics classes so as to provide both indi- 
vidual work and opportunities for classroom dis- 
cussion. The work will be done to the best ad- 
vantage if the reports are made in writing and 
if the students bring their copies of The Inde- 
pendent to each recitation, 


I, The United States and the Great War—‘‘Not 
a Blockade, But War,’ ‘‘With Malice To- 
ward None,” ‘The Freed 
“United States Breaks with Germany,” 
aes New Naval Policy,’’ etc. Page 

A. Look up in a manual on international law (a) 
the essentials of an effective blockade, (b) 
limitations on the right of blockade, 

B. What, according to the first article above, are 
the essentials of a blockade?» Flow fur doe» 
this article agree with the view expressed in 
the manual which you consulted? tow far 
does the German intention exprest in the note 
pk ed 81 conform to the law of block- 
a 


le 

©. Discuss the last two paragraphs of this article 
in the light of the President’s declaration in 
Congress, Saturday, February 8. 

D. What, in your judgment, are the most strik- 
is sentences in the President’s Address? 


y’ 

FP. The editorial ‘‘The Freedom of the Seas’’ 
calls attention to a possible difference of 
opinion between the United States and Great 
Britain, Why does this difference exist? 
Under what circumstances did it first ap- 

ar? Vlow was it settled? 

F, e news item “United States Breaks with 
Germany” offers an opportunity for studying 
diplomatic practice and consular service, 

G. Classify the editorial comments under “What 
the Papers Say," page 268. What seems to 
ou the general attitude toward President 

ilson's speech to Congress; in regard to the 
possibility of war with Germany? 

II, The Prussian System—‘‘A Parade of Privi- 

e.’’ Page 268, ff. 

A. What do you think of the title of this arti- 
cle? What impression does the author intend 
to convey? 

B. Show how the opening sentence of the article 
is the key to the entire article. 

©. What are the elements of strength and of weak- 
ness in the educational system. described? 
Compare this system of education with the 
one under which you are being educated, 

III. A History of Modern E ‘His That 
Explains.” Page 270, vin riallgcons <A 

A. Compare the indicated contents of Professor 
Hayes’s history with the table of contents of 
the history which you are studying. What 
topics are discussed in Professor Flayes’s book 
that are omitted in your texthook? 

B. Note the next to the last sentence in the re- 
view. Write a brief paragraph on two or three 
of the men and movements referred to, 

C. If possible, examine Professor Llayes’s book 
and write a review of your own. 


IV, Mediums of Exchange—‘‘Money and War 
Finance.’’ Page 272 ff, 

A. What, according to your textbook, are the 
essentials of a sound system of currency? 
What part does money play in exchange? 
What part does credit play? 

B, Comment on the sentence beginning: ‘The - 
trietic service of the small capitalists,” ete. 
Find ont, if you can, what Scott Nearing’s 
judgment in this matter is, 

©. Note the comment which is made in the review 
of Mr. Noyes, Financial Chapters on the War, 
upon the financial and economic effect of thé 
war upon America, What do you think of the 
validity of his judgment? 


Vv. Jmmigration—‘‘President Vetoes Immigration 


A. Under what provision of the Constitution has 
Congress the right to pass immigration laws? 
What are the main provisions of the exist- 

. xpliin the steps through which the present 
bill has thus far gone, What further steps 
are necessary if it is to become a law? 

C. What are the chief arguments in favor of the 

resent bill? The arguments against it? 

ID. rhy has Congress so frequently favored leg- 
islation similar to this? The presidents op- 
posed it? 

VI. ata and the State—‘A Modern 

A. ‘The American people spend a billion dollars 
a year on education.”’ hat part of this is 
spent in your community? Describe the ma- 
chinery which supervises your schools, 

B. Who determines what subjects shall be 
taught in your schools? What do you think 
of this system? 

©, What is the General Education Board re; 


ferred to in this article? Do you think it 
ought to carry on such experiments as are 
here described? 

D. Note the men connected with this experi- 
ment. 
them? 


What do you know about any of 
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With amazing rapidity the nimble fingers of the typist must 
register, day in and day out, the thoughts that move the com- 
merce of the world—a vocation that calls for food that keeps 
the mind alert and the muscles responsive. 


Shredded Wheat 


is a perfect food for all workers whose employment calls for 
quick thinking and quick acting. It is not a “proteid food” 
nora ‘euskibiadeste to od,” but just an all-around well-balanced 
ration containing just enough muscle-making material and just 
enough energy and heat-creating material for outdoor work or 
indoor work. For breakfast or luncheon, with milk or cream, 
with baked apple, sliced bananas or other fruits. 


Made only by 


The Shredded Wheat Company, Niagara Falls, N.Y. 
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THE ANSWER—IF GERMANY WILLS IT SO 
THE SHOT THAT BROKE THE WORLD'S RECORD IN NIGHT FIRING, MADE BY THE 
“WYOMING,” FLAGSHIP OF THE EIGHTH DIVISION 
OF THE ATLANTIC FLEET 












THE PRESIDENT TO THE 
AMERICAN PEOPLE 


E do not desire any hostile conflict with the Imperial German 

Government. Weare the sincere friends of the German people, and 
earnestly desire to remain at peace with the Government which speaks 
for them. We shall not believe that they are hostile to us unless and 
until we are obliged to believe it; and we purpose nothing more than 
the reasonable defense of the undoubted rights of our people. We wish 
to serve no selfish ends. .We seek merely to stand true alike in thought 
and in action to the immemorial principles of our people which I have 
sought to express in my address to the Senate only two weeks ago—seek 
merely to vindicate our right to liberty and justice and an unmolested 











life. 






of the Government of Germany! 


These are the bases of peace, not war. 
not be challenged to defend them by acts of willful injustice on the part 


God grant that we may 


WITH MALICE TOWARD NONE 


HE American people stand upon the verge of 

a terrible adventure. Five times has this land 

and its people gone down into the shadowy 

valley-of war and trodden in suffering and in 

fortitude its bitter ways. Unless a miracle happens, 

once more we shall find our feet set upon that pitiless 
path. 

As we face this stern reality, two questions loom be- 
fore us: 

Why must we do this thing? 

And how? 

The first question we should answer with our minds 
and hearts as we cast the die. The other we shall answer 
with our deeds as we go forward our appointed way. 
What answers do we make? 

God knows we have been slow of entrance to this 
quarrel, We have been patient till patience seemed to 
have lost all show of virtue. We have suffered brutal 
affront after brutal affront. We have added to patience 
long suffering, to long suffering forbearance, to forbear- 
ance self abnegation. But our every effort has been in 
vain. 

It was no single invasion of our rights, no isolated 
assault upon our honor that brought us to this dread de- 
cision. It is not even the cumulating series of wrongs to 
our national self that is forcing us from the paths of 
peace. The truth is deeper than this and more portentous. 


There is abroad in the world a malignant and men- 
acing spirit that would not let us be. We have sought 
with full sincerity to hold aloof from the conflict this 
spirit waged against our neighbors in the world. We 
have tried, and tried again, to hold the balance even be- 
tween the contestants in this titanic struggle. But the 
evil spirit that possesses the leaders of the German Em- 
pire would not suffer it to be. Driven by desperation 
and proud wilfulness it so threatened civilization’s very 
foundations that we had no choice but to end the 
friendly relations which have continued for one hundred 
and forty years. 

If Germany wills that we shall fight, fight we must. 
Heavy hearted, for that we know the price that we 
must pay, but mighty spirited, for that we know the 
pricelessness of what we fight for, we shall give our 
hearts and our hands to this cause. 

If Germany will not recant we shall endure to the 
end. We shall strike hands with those who for two years 
and a half have poured out their blood and treasure in 
this great cause, We shall give everything that we have 
and are that the right may prevail. We shall enter upon 
this terrible adventure with malice toward none, but 
with an overwhelming hatred of the ruthless and merci- 
less spirit of evil that possesses those we are called upon 
to fight. God willing, we shall not hold our hand until! 
that demoniac spirit is exorcised from the world 
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THE FREEDOM OF THE SEAS 


HE break with Germany has come as we all 
anticipated over the question of neutral mar- 
itime rights. Germany still professes to be faith- 
ful to her historic policy of standing with the 
United States in defense of the freedom of the 
seas, but she has belied her words by her ruthless 
attacks upon the ships of all nations regardless of inter- 
national law or the dictates of humanity. America has 
been patient beyond precedent under these outrages, but 
the threat of an extension of such depredations is unen- 
durable. It is impossible to argue further with Germany. 
The time has come for action. But since our action, 
whatever it be, will necessarily bring us into codperation 
with England, it is necessary that these two nations 
come to an understanding, if not an agreement upon this 
—to us—most vital issue of the war. 

Between the United States and England there is 
now a closer sympathy and a greater desire for 
mutual coéperation than ever before in the history of 
the two countries. But sympathy and codéperation are 
impossible unless they are based upon an understanding 
of each other’s aims and ideals. Under the emotional 
strain of the war, and when the interests of belligerent 
and neutral conflict as they frequently do, misunder- 
standings and misjudgments are hard to avoid, and the 
press on both sides should make especial efforts to ex- 
plain the ideals of its own nation and to understand, 
tho it may not approve, the ideals of the other. 

One of the questions over which a serious misunder- 
standing is most likely to arise is that of the freedom 
of the seas, because this is something the American 
people think strongly about and the English people 
think little about. 

The other day we received a letter from a British 
journalist asking: “What is the meaning of that phrase, 
‘the freedom of the seas’ which the President uses?” 
Now this is a very creditable inquiry and one that many 
another British journalist should make, but to an 
American ear it sounds the same as: “How did your 
President happen to hit upon that peculiar phrase, ‘all 
men are created equal’?” For the doctrine of maritime 
liberty was one of our dearest ideals at the foundation 
of our government and we have stuck to it ever since. 
We fought England to maintain it a hundred years ago 
and if now, under much greater provocation, we content 
ourselves with writing notes of protest, it is not so much 
because we dread to become an enemy of England as 
because we would dislike to become an ally of Germany. 
Our quietude should not be interpreted to mean acquies- 
cence in the unprecedented violations of international 
law of which both parties have been guilty in this war. 

A striking illustration of the difference in the im- 
portance attached to this principle in England and 
America is afforded by the present discussion of peace 
terms. President Wilson, in his address to the Senate, 
placed the freedom of the seas in the forefront of the 
issues of the war. But the Allies, in the somewhat de- 
tailed statement of their aims, do not even mention it. 
Mr. Balfour devotes a large part of his supplementary 
note to urging the expulsion of the Turk from Europe, 
a point on which Americans need little convincing, but 
he fails to say a word about the matter in which 
America is most vitally concerned 


In the emphasis that President Wilson lays upon ‘this 
doctrine he is but following in the footsteps of his 
predecessors from the first. Washington rejoiced when 
Franklin embodied the principle in the treaty that he 
negotiated with Prussia in 1785, the treaty which the 
United States and Germany have now fallen back upon 
when the Declarations of Paris and London and the 
two Conventions of The Hagut have been swept away. 

Franklin hoped to see it adopted by all Europe in his 
time. In a letter written from Passy, France, in 1780, 
he says: ‘ , 

All the internal states of Europe seem at present disposed 
to change what they have before deemed the law of nations, 
to wit: That an enemy’s property may be taken wherever 
found, and to establish the rule that free ships make free 
goods. This rule is itself so reasonable and of a nature to be 
so beneficial to mankind that I can not but wish it may 
become general, and I make no doubt but that the Congress 
will agree to it in as full an extent as France and Spain. 

A quotation from another letter written a few days 
later shows that Franklin held views on the rights of 
commerce and the desirability of a league to enforce 
them which we are only now beginning to consider 
practicable: 


I approve much of the principles of the confederacy of 
the neutral powers, and am not only for respecting the 
ships as the house of a friend, tho containing the goods 
of an'enemy, but I even wish, for the sake of humanity, 
that the law of nations may be further improved by. de- 
termining that even in time of war all those kinds of people 
who are employed in procuring subsistence for the species, 
or in exchanging the necessaries or conveniences of life, 
which are for the common benefit of mankind, such as 
husbandmen on their lands, fishermen in their barks, and 
traders in unarmed vessels, shall be permitted to prosecute 
their several innocent and useful employments without in- 
terruption or molestation, and nothing taken from them, 
even when wanted by the enemy, but on paying a fair price 
for the same. 


Altho the principle enunciated by Franklin met later 
with the approval of Russia, Holland and the Scandi- 
navian countries as well as Prussia, it failed of general 
adoption because of the persistent opposition of Eng- 
land. But the United States has never relinquished the 
effort to establish it. In 1854 Secretary of State Marcy 
wrote Mr. Buchanan, our Ambassador to Russia, urg- 
ing a union of the maritime nations in support of the 
American doctrine of freedom of neutral commerce 
and saying: 

In the earliest period of this Republic, attempts were 
made to procure the recognition of the doctrine t “free 
ships make free ” as a principle of international law; 
but those attempts were unavailing, and up to this time 
enemies’ property on board of a neutral vessel has been held 
liable to seizure and confiscation. Russia has the merit of 
having favored the liberal view of this question; France 
has been willing to concede the doctrine, but Great Britain 
strenuously resisted. Her maritime ascendency has inclined 


nt to maintain extreme doctrines in regard to belligerent 
rights. 


The latest and most complete formulation of the doc- 
trine is given in the code of maritime neutrality drawn 
up by Secretary of State Lansing for the American In- 
stitute of International Law at the Havana convention, 
January 22, 1917. This code states in part: 
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or private postal correspondence of neutrals or belligerents 
found in the open sea on board a neutral or enemy vessel 
is inviolable. 


_ We see by these quotations, one from the beginning 
of our national life, one from its middle period, and one 
from the present, that the United States has been sted- 
fast in its determination to have this principle incor- 
porated into international law. It is true that during 
the Civil War the United States did maintain a strict 
blockade and did seize private property at sea; but in 
so doing it was simply following the accepted practise 
of the times. It is entirely possible for an honest man 
or an honest nation to take advantage of the laws as 
they are and at the same time to strive with entire 
sincerity to have the laws changed. These efforts were 
apparently meeting with some success before the war, 
for each successive convention marked some step toward 
the acceptance and extension of the doctrine. The latest 
of these conventions, the Declaration of London, went 
the farthest in limiting contraband and restricting the 
right of seizure. At the outbreak of the war Germany 
exprest her willingness to’abide by the Declaration of 
London, but Great Britain refused to accept it as a 
whole and later repudiated it altogether. Consequently 
there are no restrictions upon the actions of belliger- 
ents, and their depredations upon neutral commerce are 
worse than they have been for a century. The British 
seize our ships, cargoes and mails and drag them into 
their own ports. The Germans sink the ships without 
warning, cargoes, mails, passengers and all. The German 
practise is infinitely worse, but the British practise is 
not easy to bear. 

If our British cousins find us unduly sensitive, let 
them imagine how it would feel if they were in our 
shoes. Suppose the United States were at war with Ar- 
gentina and Great Britain were neutral. Suppose an 
American cruiser captured a British vessel flying the 
British flag on her way from London to Liverpool in 
ballast and took her off to New York to be sold as a 
prize on the ground that some of the stock of the 
steamer company was owned by Argentinians. Would 
the British be as patient as the Americans have been 
under like provocation in the “Hocking,” “Genesee” and 
“Kankakee” cases? 

At The Hague conference of 1907 the nations agreed 
that— 


The postal correspondence of neutrals or belligerents, 
whatever its official or private character may be, found on 
high seas on board a neutral or enemy ship, is inviolable. 


Yet the British Government intercepts, seizes, opens, 
reads, censors, detains or confiscates even neutral mails 
on neutral ships on the high seas between neutral ports. 
Practically no German periodicals of any kind have 
been allowed to reach this country since last May. Even 
the Smithsonian Institution and the Library of Con- 
gress are prohibited by the British censorship from get- 
ting such papers as the reports of archeological or scien- 
tific societies. A large proportion of the despatches of 
American correspondents in Berlin are not transmitted 
as written. The London Times boasts that the British 
censors have intercepted checks, drafts and other securi- 
ties amounting to “considerably over £50,000,000” in the 
course of transmission by mail when they were suspected 
to be “for enemy benefit.” This of course includes money 
sent by German-Americans to their dependent or dis- 
trest relatives in the old country. It doubtless comprizes 


many of the dimes and dollars collected from the Amer- 
ican public by tags and charity bazars. Here are buried 
for an indefinite period an unknown number of the 
checks sent abroad by American banks. Presumably they 
will be recoverable after the war, but in the meantime 
their fate is indiscoverable and their interest is lost. Our 
Government is not merely prevented from transmitting 
its money orders and registered letters to individuals 
in Central Europe, but is not allowed by the British Gov- 
ernment even to send lists of the money orders that have 
been despatched so as to ascertain which of these have 
been lost or confiscated en route. 

In the note of May 24, 1916, in which the Secretary 
of State complains of such violations of international 
law by England, he says that we “can no longer tol- 
erate the wrongs which the citizens of the United States 
have suffered and continue to suffer thru these meth- 
ods.” Nevertheless we have tolerated and shall doubtless 
continue to tolerate these wrongs because we sympathize 
in the main with the cause for which the Allies are 
fighting and do not wish to interfere with them. But 
they should not be surprized or annoyed at our insist- 
ence upon the importance of the freedom of the seas, 
and they should realize our determination that the prin- 
ciple for which we have stood for a hundred and forty 
years should be recognized and enforced thruout the 
world. 

Our position is somewhat the same as it was before 
1812. Then America was alternately exasperated by the 
restrictions imposed upon our commerce by the edicts of 
Napoleon and the British Orders in Council. Some of 
our people demanded retaliation on one, some on the 
other, for there was reason enough for both, but finally 
the British by seizing the seamen from our own ships 
turned the scale and war was declared against England. 
So now we can not approve of the conduct of either bel- 
ligerent foe; both are in violation of what we hold to be 
right. But while England is merely restricting our ship- 
ping, Germany is destroying it with reckless disregard 
for human lives. That is why, if we go to war, it will un- 
questionably be with Germany. 


A MODERN SCHOOL 


HE American people spend a billion dollars a year 

on education. How much of this money is wasted 
or ill-spent, how much of the time of the millions of 
young people undergoing education is wasted or ill- 
spent nobody can tell because nobody knows. Yet, when 
somebody proposes to try, at his own expense, to find 
out if and how schooling can be improved, he is met 
with a chorus of condemnation from the conservatives. 
He is curst with the curse of Uzzah, who was smote 
dead for touching the ark of the Lord. In the opinion of 
many the American school, just as it stands, is equally 
sacred. To intimate that it has faults is impious; to at- 
tempt to make a better school is a crime which the law 
is invoked to prevent. 

So long as the General Education Board confined it- 
self to giving away a million dollars a year to existing 
schools and colleges few people found fault with it 
except those who failed to receive its benefactions. When 
the board began to study the school system and to sug- 
gest improvements it was met by the objection that 
its suggestions were impracticable. When it announced 
its intention of doing a little experimenting on its own 
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hook to see if they were impracticable it is denounced 
as an enemy of society. Who would have thought that 
the proposal to try a new kind of training on one or 
two hundred boys and girls on the East Side of New 
York City would have aroused such a commotion? 

The ignorance and prejudice manifested in some of 
these criticisms are amazing. Very strangely one of the 
worst of them appeared in one of the best of news- 
papers. The New York Times devoted. a two column 
editorial to a tirade of which the following is a fair 
sample: 

This is bread-and-butter education and nothing else. Un- 
blushing materialism finds its crowning triumph in the 
theory of the Modern School. In the whole plan there is not 


a spiritual thought, not an idea that rises above the need of 
finding money for the pocket and food for the belly. 


Now the two papers so characterized are well known 
to all interested, for they are distributed free of charge 
by the General Education Board of New York City. 
In the first of these “Changes Needed in American Sec- 
ondary Education” Ex-President Eliot, of Harvard, de- 
votes a large part of his space to criticism of American 
education for its neglect of artistic culture and to plans 
for the cultivation of taste and ethical ideals thru art 
and literature. Dr. Abraham Flexner, in the second 
paper, “A Modern School,” proposes a curriculum with 
a fourfold basis, namely science, industry, esthetics, 
civics, all of which he regards as character-building 
studies. He would have every boy and girl taught to 
speak one foreign language, to play upon some musical 
instrument, and to read more widely in ancient and 
modern history and literature than is now customary. 
One of the chief points in which the modern school 
proposes to deviate from the traditional school is the 
emphasis it lays upon those features which the editor 
of the Times says are altogether absent from its pro- 
gram. The plan may be impracticable—quod est de- 
monstrandum—but it is certainly not sordid. 

Both President Eliot and Dr. Flexner have had ex- 
perience as teachers and as directors of education. The 
Modern School is to be under the control of the Teach- 
ers’ College of Columbia University, which has in past 
years conducted the Horace Mann and Speyers schools 
as laboratories of educational experimentation to the 
great benefit of the country. Professor Caldwell, who 
has been appointed director of the Modern School, comes 
from the School of Education of the University of Chi- 
cago, which is the outgrowth of the pioneer experi- 
mental schools started in Chicago by Colonel Parker 
and Professor Dewey. 

There is then a very encouraging prospect that the 
new school may assist in solving some of the educa- 
tional problems that now perplex us and so save the 
effort, time and money now lost thru antiquated 
methods and misfit types of training. Such experi- 
mentation cannot easily be carried on in the public 
school system because a school of novel type would 
not fit into the system. Private schools usually cannot 
undertake it because it involves heavy initial expendi- 
ture with no assured return. So we must look for the 
most part to independent schools like this for that ex- 
perimentation without which no progress is possible. 
Our only fear is lest the Modern School be too success- 
ful and get stuck in its own groove like some of its 
predecessors. 


IS YOUR EDUCATION OVER? 


E thought we would just inquire, because if it 

is not you may be interested in the new depart- 
ment that we are starting this week. It is a course of 
study in current events and contemporary literature. 
What topics will be taken up for study during the 
year we cannot say because we do not know, but we 
can assure the reader that they will be the most momen- 
tous in the world and of the greatest interest to every- 
one. The textbook—well, we will say nothing about that 
for you have it in your hand. 

When The Independent began to be used in the class 
room there came a demand for lesson plans which would 
call attention to the salient points in the news and 
articles and would suggest lines of reading and thought. 
So we have been for the last two years mailing such 
lists of questions and suggestions every week to the 
thousands of college and high school teachers who were 
using The Independent in their classes. 

But soon we found that other subscribers of The 
Independent besides teachers wanted these study plans 
either for use in clubs and reading circles or for their 
own personal use. They found that they got more out 
of the magazine if they looked over the questions pre- 
pared and tried to answer some of them. So we have 
decided to print these lessons on The Independent in 
The Independent instead of sending them in a separate 
envelop to such as ask for them. In other words, we 
have taken the “teacher’s key” from his private drawer 
and put it on the desk so all may use it. 

Chesterton says that there are two classes of read- 
ers: eager men who want to read a book and tired men 
who want a book to read. We hope to attract both 
classes but we confess that we are especially inter- 
ested in the former, that is, in those who are reading 
The Independent because it contains something which 
they want to know. Such readers will want to know if 
they really do know what they read and we believe that 
many of them will find it profitable to look over the 
questions which we publish in the same issue. There will 
be two such lists; one on history and civics and the 
other on language and literature, both prepared by 
competent teachers of these subjects. Of course, no 
reader will care to take such a quiz every week or to 
prepare all the exercizes suggested but the habit of re- 
fering to it will add greatly to the interest and profit 
of the magazine. 


POT AND KETTLE 


HERE is a proverb much heard nowadays that we 

never could see the sense of; “The pot can’t call 
the kettle black.” Why not, we should like to know? 
The kettle is black. It ought to be called black. Who has 
a better right to speak with confidence about the faults 
of the kettle than the pot, which has for years hung on 
the same crane and inhaled the same smoke. Truthful- 
ness is a virtue if smuttiness is a vice. If there is any- 
thing that would make the pot seem less sooty in our 
eyes it is giving us a clear reflection of the image of the 
kettle. Shall no one point out blackness anywhere unless 
he knows himself to be speckless? Would the pot rise 
in our estimation if it followed the custom of its critics 
and said “The kettle is white, as white as I am?” 
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Germany’s New On the last day of 
Naval Policy January the German 
Ambassador, Count 
Bernstorff, delivered to our State De- 
partment an announcement that since 
Germany’s proffer of peace negotia- 
tions had been rejected by the Allies 
the German Government “is now com- 
pelled to continue the fight for exist- 
ence, again forced upon it, with the full 
employment of all the weapons which 
are at its disposal.’ The full text of the 
note is published below. 

Accompanying this note was a state- 
ment of the contemplated military 
measures at sea. This declares that 

From February 1, 1917, sea traffic will 
be stopped with every available weapon and 
without further notice in the following 
blockade zones around Great Britain, 


France, Italy and in the eastern Mediter- 
ranean. 





The version of the note transmitted 
direct from Germany by wireless to 
Sayville uses the term “barred zones” 
instead of “blockade zones.” The word 
“blockade” has a well defined meaning 
in international law and hitherto both 
Germany and Great Britain have for 
that reason avoided the use of the 
word while exercizing and even ex- 
ceeding the privileges of a blockade. 

The barred or blockaded area is de- 
limited on the accompanying map. A 
free strip twenty miles wide, instead 
of the customary three miles, is left 
along the coasts of the neutral coun- 
tries, Spain and Holland. From the 
Terschilling Lightship, off the Dutch 
coast, the line runs north to Utsire 
Island, thence northwest, passing just 
above the Shetland Islands, which be- 
long to England, and just below the 





Farée Islands, which belong to Den-, 
mark. The line then runs out into the 
Atlantic to a distance about five miles 
west of Ireland, and so south to a point 
opposite Cape Finisterre and from 
there back to France, leaving a free 
strip twenty miles wide along the 
northern coast of Spain. Warning is 
given that “neutral ships navigating 
these blockade zones do so at their own 
risk.” Time will be given to neutral 
ships in the blockaded zones to leave 
and ships on their way to arrive. 

Regular American passenger steam- 
ers may continue undisturbed if, 

(A) The port of destination is Falmouth. 

(B) Sailing to or coming from that port 
course is taken via the Seilly Islands and 
a point 50 degrees north, 20 degrees west. 
— this route no German mines will be 
ad, 

(C) The steamers are marked in the fol- 








GERMANY’S NOTE TO THE UNITED STATES 








Wasuineton, D. C., Jan. 31, 1917. 
Mr. Secretary of State: 

Your Excellency was good enough to transmit to the Im- 
perial Government a copy of the message which the Presi- 
dent of the United States of America addrest to the Senate 
on the 22d inst. The Imperial Government has given it the 
earnest consideration which the President's statements de- 
ne inspired, as they are, by a deep sentiment of responsi- 

llity. 

It is highly gratifying to the Imperial Government to 
ascertain that the main tendencies of this important state- 
ment correspond largely to the desires and principles pro- 
fessed by Germany. These principles especially include self- 
government and equality of rights for all nations. Germany 
would be sincerely glad if in recognition of this principle 
countries like Ireland and India, which do not enjoy the 
benefits of political independence, should now obtain their, 
freedom. 

The German people also repudiate all alliances which 
serve to force the countries into a competition for might and 
to involve them in a net of selfish intrigues. On the other 
hand, Germany will gladly coéperate in all efforts to pre- 
vent future wars. 

The freedom of the seas, being a preliminary condition of 
the free existence of nations and the peaceful intercorrse 
between them, as well as the open-door for the commerce of 
all nations, has always formed part of the leading principles 
of Germany’s political program. All the more the Imperial 
Government regrets that the attitude of her enemies, who 
are so entirely opposed to peace, makes it impossible for the 
—_— at present to bring about the realization of these lofty 
ideals. 

Germany and her allies were ready to enter now into a 
discussion of peace, and had set down as basis the guarantee 
of existence, honor, and free development of their peoples. 
Their aims, as has been expressly stated in the note of De- 
cember 12, 1916, were not directed toward the destruction 
or annihilation of their enemies, and were, according to 
their conviction, perfectly compatible with the rights of 
the other nations. As to Belgium, for which such warm 
and cordial sympathy is felt in the United States, the Chan- 
cellor had declared only a few weeks previously that its 
annexation had never formed part of Germany’s intentions. 
The peace to be signed with Belgium was to provide for 
such conditions in that country, with which Germany desires 
to maintain friendly neighborly relations, that Belgium 
should not be used again by Germany’s enemies for the pur- 
pose of instigating continuous hostile intrigues. Such pre- 
cauticnary measures are all the more necessary, as Ger- 
many’s enemies have repeatedly stated, not only in speeches 
delivered by their leading men, but also in the statutes of 
the Economical Conference in Paris, that it is their inten- 
tion not to treat Germany as an equal, even after peace 
has been restored, but to continue their hostile attitude, and 
especially to wage a systematical economic war against her. 
The attempt of the four allied powers to bring about peace 


has failed, owing to the lust of conquest of their enemies, 
who desired to dictate the conditions of peace. Under the pre- 
tense of following the principle of nationality, our enemies 
have disclosed their real aims in this way, viz.: To dismem- 
ber and dishonor Germany, Austria-Hungary, Turkey, and 
Bulgaria. To the wish of reconciliation they oppose the will 
of destruction. They desire a fight to the bitter end. 

A new situation has thus been created which forces Ger- 
many to new decisions. Since two years and a half England 
is using her naval power for a criminal attempt to force 
Germany into submission by starvation. In brutal contempt 
of international law, the group of powers led by England 
does not only curtail the legitimate trade of their opponents, 
but they also, by ruthless pressure, compel neutral countries 
either to altogether forego every trade not agreeable to the 
Entente Powers or to limit it according to their arbitrary 
decrees. 

The American Government knows the steps which have 
been taken to cause England and her allies to return to 
the rules of international law and to respect the freedom of 
the seas. The English Government, however, insists upon 
continuing its war of starvation, which does not at all affect 
the military power of its opponents, but compels women and 
children, the sick and the aged, to suffer for their country 
pains and privations which endanger the vitality of the na- 
tion. Thus British tyranny mercilessly increases the suffer- 
ings of the world, indifferent .o the laws of humanity, in- 
different to the protests of the neutrals whom they severely 
harm, indifferent even to the silent longing for peace among 
England's own allies. Each day of the terrible struggle causes 
new destruction, new sufferings. Each day shortening the 
war will, on both sides, preserve the lives of thousands of 
brave soldiers and be a benefit to mankind. 

The Imperial Government could not justify, before its own 
conscience, before the German people and before history, the 
neglect of any means destined to bring about the end of the 
war. Like the President of the United States, the Imperial 
Government had hoped to reach this goal by negotiations. 
After the attempts to come to an understanding with the 
Entente Powers have been answered by the latter with the 
announcement of an intensified continuation of the war, the 
Imperial Government—in order to serve the welfare of man- 
kind in a higher sense and not to wrong its own people—is 
now compelled to continue the fight for existence, again 
forced upon it, with the full employment of all the weapons 
which are at its disposal. 

Sincerely trusting that the people and the Government 
of the United States will understand the motives for this 
decision and its necessity, the Imperial Government hopes 
that the United States may view the new situation from 
the lofty hights of impartiality, and assist, on their part, to 
gee further misery and unavoidable sacrifice of human 
ife. 

Enclosing two memoranda regarding the details of the con- 
templated military measures at sea, I remain. etc., 

BERNSTORFF. 
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(ce) Underwood & Underwood 


THOSE INTERNED LINERS 


The neutrality squad has been doubled and closer inspections made of the interned German liners 


at New York, the “Prinz Joachim,” 


“Prinz Ejitel Friedrich,” 


“Konig Wilhelm II,” “Hamburg” 


and “Allemania.” The “Allemania” is pointed seaward and has been coaling up 


lowing way, which must not be allowed to 
other vessels in American ports: On ship’s 
hull and superstructure’ three vertical 
stripes one meter wide each to be painted 
alternately white and red. Each mast should 
show a large flag checkered white and red, 
and the stern the American national flag. 
Care should be taken that, during dark, 
national flag and painted marks are easily 
recognizable from a distance, and that the 
boats are well lighted thruout. 

(D) One steamer a week sails in each 
direction with arrival at Falmouth on Sun- 
day and departure from Falmouth on 
Wednesday. 

(E) United States Government guaran- 
tees that no contraband (according to Ger- 
man contraband list) is carried by those 
steamers. 

In the Mediterranean, according to 
the German note, the sea remains open 
to neutral ships west of Minorca. From 
here a free lane twenty miles wide 
runs eastward thru the middle of the 
Mediterranean and turns north to 
Greece. This allows access to Greece, 
which tho occupied by the Allied 
troops, is still nominally neutral and 
so could not legally be blockaded. 


: Besides declaring a wide 
Hospital war zone about the British 
Ships —fsles, the German Govern- 
ment on the same date announced that 
even hospital ships passing between 
France and England would not be 
exempt in the area bounded by a line 
drawn from Flamborough Head on the 
east coast of England to Terschelling 
on the Dutch coast and a line drawn 
from Land’s End in Wales to Ushant 
in France, near Brest. This covers the 
English Channel, Dover Strait and the 
southern part of the North Sea. 

In explanation of this action the 
German Government alleges that it has 
“convincing evidence in hand that hos- 
tile hospital ships frequently are mis- 
used for the transportation of ammuni- 
tion and troops. The Government has 
communicated these proofs to the Brit- 
ish and French Governments by diplo- 
matic means.” Hospital ships will be 
allowed to pass between the Continent 


and the British Isles outside of these 
limits. 

The evidence handed to the Amer- 
ican and other neutral embassies at 
Berlin for transmission to Great Brit- 
ain includes twenty-three affidavits and 
statements of eye-witnesses as to the 
misuse of hospital ships, among them 
the “Britannic” and “Aquitania.” It 
is also alleged that the British cap- 
tured and sold a German hospital ship 
while cruising in the North Sea pick- 
ing up survivors and that Russia has 
announced that she will not respect 
Turkish or Bulgarian hospital ships in 
the Black Sea. 

The British Government declares 
that it has received no such communi- 
cations and emphatically denies that 
British hospital ships have been used 
for munitions or troops or in any other 
way contrary to the Hague Convention. 
Warning is given that if the German 
threat is carried out reprisals will im- 
mediately be taken by the British au- 
thorities concerned. 


In delivering the note 
which we publish in 
full elsewhere and the 
memorandum outlining the war zone, 
Count von Bernstorff added another 
memorandum giving the reason for 
Germany’s action: as. follows: 


After bluntly refusing Germany’s peace 
offer the Entente Powers stated in their 
note addrest to the American Government 
that they are determined to continue the 
war in order to deprive Germany of Ger- 
man provinces in the west and east, to 
destroy Austria-Hungary and to annihilate 
Turkey. In waging war with such aims the 
Entente Allies are violating all rules of 
international law, as they prevent the 
legitimate trade of neutrals with the Cen- 
tral Powers, and of the neutrals among 
themselves. 

Germany has so far not made unrestrict- 
ed use of the weapon which she possesses 
in her submarines. Since the Entente 
Powers, however, have made it impossible 
to come to an understanding based upon 
eouality of rights of all nations, as _pro- 
posed by the Central Powers, and have in- 


A Second Ger- 
man Note 


stead declared only such a peace to be pos- 
sible which shall be dictated by the Entente 
Allies and shall result in the destruction 
and the humiliation of the Central Powers, 
Germany is unable further to forego the 
full use of her submarines. 

The Imperial Government, therefore, does 
not doubt that the Government of the 
Lnited States will understand the situation 
thus forced upon Germany by the Entente 
Allies’ brutal methods of war and by their 
determination to destroy the Central 
Powers, and that the Government of the 
United States will further realize that the 
now openly disclosed intention of the 
Entente Allies gives back to Germany the 
freedom of action which she reserved in her 
note addrest to the Government of the 
United States on May 4, 1916. 

The note referred to will be found in 
The Independent of May 15. In this 
communication the German Govern- 
ment promised not to sink merchant 
vessels without warning and without 
saving human lives unless the ship 
attempt to escape or offer resistance.” 
But this was coupled with a complaint 


of Great Britain’s violation of the free- 


dom of the seas and the expression of 
expectation that the United States will 
insist upon British compliance with the 
rules of international warfare as laid 
down in the American notes to Great 
Britain. The final paragraph of the 
note of May 4, 1916, states that the 
German promise to abstain from at- 
tacks on merchant vessels is conditional 
upon getting such concessions from 
England: 

Should steps taken by the Govern- 
ment of the United States not attain the 
object it desires, to have the laws of 
humanity followed by all belligerent na- 
tions, the German Government would then 
be facing a new situation in which it must 
reserve to itself complete liberty of decision. 

In acknowledging the receipt of this 
note of May 4, the American Govern- 
ment refused to accept this condition or 
to make its negotiations with Germany 
in any way dependent upon its nego- 
tiations with England. 

Count von Bernstorff in his note of 
January 31, 1916, says further that 


under the circumstances Germany “will - 


meet the illegal measures of her ene- 








THE GREAT WAR 


January 29—Cold weather stops the 
fighting in Rumania. British gain 
300 yards on Tigris. 

January 30—Russians take 2000 
prisoners on border of Bukovina. 
Count Adam Tarnowski von Tar- 
now, new Austro-Hungarian Am- 
bassador, reaches America. 

January 31—Germany announces that 
hospital ships will be debarred from 
British Channel. Plot to poison 
Lloyd George disclosed. 

February 1—-Germany declares a large 
blockaded area surrounding British 
Isles and covering most of Mediter- 
ranean in which all ships will be 
sunk, 

February 2—British penetrate Ger- 
man trenches near Gueudecourt. 
Ten ships sunk by Germans. 

February 3—President announces to 
Congress that he has broken off 
diplomatic relations with Germany. 
German cruisers in American ports 
seized and crews imprisoned. Ameri- 
ean ship “Housatonic” sunk. 

February 4—National guard called 
out. The seventy-two Americans 
taken from British steamers by 
German raider are released. 
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‘Bulgar Napoleon” because of his re- 
markable campaign against the Turks, 
At the opening of the present war he 
proffered his sword to Russia and led 


-the Russian troops in their first inva- 


sion of Galicia. When King Ferdinand 
of Bulgaria took the German side 
Dmitrieff declared his willingness to 
lead Russian troops against him, but 
evidently he has been transferred to 
the other end of the line to avoid hav- 


_ing to fight his countrymen. His recent 
_ order to his troops before Riga is curi- 


ous and worth quoting: 
Neither blinding snowstorms nor paralyz- 


ing frost nor impassable marshes could 


check your ardor. After long hand-to-hand 
struggles you broke thru in spite of the 





THE NEW BRITISH WAR ZONE 


Last week the British Admiralty notified the 
United States that on account of belligerent 
operations the area in the North Sea outlined 
above, except for a strip from four to seven 
“miles wide along the Dutch and Danish coasts, 
would be. dangerous to shipping. The square 
area at the entrance to the English Channel 
is that previously announced as mined 


mies by forcibly preventing” all navi- 
gation, even that of neutrals, within 
the specified zone. He adds: 

2. . . . . 

All ships met within that zone will be 
sunk. The Imperial Government is confi- 
dent that this measure will result in a 
speedy termination of the war and in the 
restoration of peace, which the Government 
of the United States has so much at heart. 


Russia has again been 
saved by her ancient 
ally, “General Janu- 
ary.” In the Carpathian and Balkan 
mountains the weather is colder than 
it has been in years, and the defiles are 
filled with snow. It is hard to handle 
the artillery under such conditions and 
many soldiers have been frozen to 
death. Some of the Germans taken pris- 
oner were found to have only their 
summer clothes and no overcoats. 

Apparently no effort will be made at 
present to dislodge the Russians and 
Rumanians from their position behind 
the Sereth River, and it is reported 
that a hundred thousand German 
troops have been withdrawn from Ru- 
mania for service elsewhere, leaving 
the Bulgars and Turks to guard the 
Sereth line. 

At only two points along the Rus- 
sian front that extends from the Gulf 
of Riga to the Black Sea is there any 
considerable activity. One of these 
fighting centers is the knot of moun- 
tains where the boundaries of Buko- 
vina, Hungary and Rumania meet. The 
Germans are here entrenched along the 
Golden Bistritza, which runs in front 
of the passes leading thru the Car- 
pathians from Bukovina into Hungary. 
The Russians have driven them out of 
their front trenches for a distance of 
over a mile and taken more than two 
thousand prisoners. 

The other scene of activity is in the 
far north where the Russians and Ger- 
mans are fighting in the swamps thru 
which the river Aa runs into the Gulf 
of Riga. Here the Russian troops are 
under the command of‘a Bulgarian 
general, Radko Dmitrieff, altho at the 
southern end of the line the Bulgars 
are fighting the Russians. Dmitrieff be- 
came known four years ago as “the 


The Russian 
Front 


*, murderous fire of hundreds of machine 


guns, the fortifications, the redoubts, and 
the bombproof shelters which the enemy 
has been constructing for fifteen months. 
You penetrated these works in awe-inspir- 
ing silence. Everywhere you cleared a pas- 
sage with the bayonet, thus saving tens of 
thousands of shells. for other and better 
ends. Among the booty captured are 30 
cannon, 50 machine guns, 15,000 rifles, 
50,000 uniforms, the treasury chest of the 
264th Infantry Regiment, containing 350,- 
000 marks, and 10,000 bottles of brandy. 


On Saturday, 
February 3, 
President Wil- 
son gave Ambassador Count Johann 
von Bernstorff passports for himself 
and his official staff. At the same hour, 
two o’clock in the afternoon, when the 
German ambassador received his pass- 


United States 
Breaks with Germany 


ports President Wilson addrest a joint 
session of the two Houses of Congress. 
We print the text of his speech on an- 
cther page of this issue. The Chief 
Justice and several other members of 
the Supreme Court attended the session 
and the galleries were crowded with 
spectators. Both the members of Con- 
gress on the floor of the House of Rep- 
resentatives and the general public in 
the gallery greeted the address with 
enthusiasm and interrupted it more 
than once with applause. 

The break with Germany had been 
generally anticipated ever since the 
German Government announced its in- 
tention of sinking every vessel, neutral 
or belligerent, that entered a war zone 
established around the coasts of the 
Entente Powers. But the swiftness of 
the President’s response to the German 
note surprized nearly every one. Not 
until some four hours before Congress 
met to hear the official announcement 
of the severance of our diplomatic re- 
lations with the German Government 
did the news that such a step was to 
be taken become public. 

The diplomatic break is not confined 
to the recall of Ambassador Gerard 
from Berlin and the refusal to regard 
Count Johann von Bernstorff as here- 
after a diplomatic representative of 
Germany to the United States. Even 
American consuls and consular agents 
in Germany are to cease their duties, 
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THE NEW GERMAN WAR ZONE 


On February 1 the German Government declared a barred zone along the British and French 

coasts as outlined above and warned neutral! ships from entering it. A lane leading to Falmouth 

will be left unmined thru which one Americ: 1 ship a week, plainly marked, will be allowed to pass. 

he Mediterranean west of Spain is likew e declared a barred zone but a twenty mile channel 
is left evading to Greece. 
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and American ministers in countries at 
war with Germany will cease to care 
for the interests of the subjects of the 
Central Powers resident in those coun- 
tries. The diplomatic interests of the 
United States in Germany will be as- 
sumed by the Spanish legation, while 
the representative of the Swiss Govern- 
ment will look after Gcrmany’s inter- 
ests in this country. Since the Austrian 
Government supports the position of 
the German Government on the sub- 
marine question the break with Ger- 
many will probably extend to Austria- 
Hungary and perhaps to Germany’s 
other allies. 

President Wilson is determined to 
take no step that will lead to war un- 
less Germany follows her threat of un- 
restricted submarine war by some 
“overt act” such as the sinking with- 
out due warning of a merchant or 
passenger ship with Americans on 
board. The only chance of peace lies 
in the possibility of persuading the 
German Government to modify its new 
naval policy before such an incident 
occurs. The attitude of the United 
States may not persuade,Germany to 
this course, since the men responsible 
for the German naval policy must have 
taken into consideration the probable 
effect it would have upon American 
public opinion, and decided that the op- 
portunity of striking a mortal blow at 
Britain’s lordship of the seas out- 
weighed the risk of war with the 
United States. But there is still the 
hope that if other neutral nations 
support the stand of the American Gov- 
ernment the Central Powers may decide 
that the odds against them would be 
too great. Therefore the President is 
bending every effort to persuade other 
neutrals to follow his lead. Public 
opinion in Argentina, Brazil and Chile, 
so far as this can be gathered from 
the press of these republics, favors a 
vigorous stand against Germany. The 








neutral nations of Europe, not pro- 
tected from German wrath by an ocean 
and the Allied fleet, seem less ready 
to commit themselves to any positive 
opposition to Germany. 


At no time since the 
opening of the Great 
War have Congress, the 
press and the general public been so 
nearly in agreement on the foreign 
policy of the United States as they are 
at present. Practically every member 
of Congress, Republican or Democratic, 
who has spoken for publication has 
commended President Wilson’s action 
in breaking off diplomatic relations 
with Germany. Newspapers and peri- 
odicals in every section of the country, 
including those which have been more 
or less pro-German in the past, are 
for once agreed. Of course the attitude 
of the papers printed in the German 
language is of the greatest intercst 
since these papers are read chiefly by 
persons of German birth or descent. 
The German-American papers unani- 
mously deplore the severance of diplo- 
matic relations, many believe that the 
break was unnecessary, but not one 
suggests disloyalty or resistance to the 
American Government even if Presi- 
dent Wilson’s action should lead to war. 
The governors of many states have 
telegraphed to assure the Presidcnt 
that their commonwealths would not 
be wanting in the hour of trial. 

President Wilson’s Republican pre- 
decessor Mr. Taft and his recent Re- 
publican rival for the presidency Mr. 
Hughes have emphatically indorsed the 
stand which he has taken. Colonel 
Roosevelt has volunteered to raise an 
army division if war is declared, and 
to go to the front with his four sons. 
Among the leaders of public opinion 
almost the only opponent of the policy 
of maintaining American rights at sea 
even by war is William J. Bryan. He 
suggested a number of alternative 
courses to an immediate declaration of 
war: the postponement of the contro- 
versy till the end of the Great War; 
forbidding Americans to travel on bel- 
ligerent ships; forbidding American 
ships to enter the war zone, and sub- 
mitting the question of war or peace 
to a popular referendum, 


The Response 
of the Nation 














Representatives of both labor and 
capitalist interests have assured the 
President that he can count on their 
loyalty and hearty codperation. A few 
labor leaders, however, especially 
among the Socialists, oppose entrance 
into the war no matter what turn the 
submarine issue may take. The con- 
fidence of capital in the Government’s 
policy is well reflected on the stock ex- 
change. 

When the German threat was first 
made public there was a sharp slump 
in the prices of most of the stocks 
traded in, but President Wilson’s speech 
to Congress was followed by a strong 
upward movement in the very stocks 
which had declined most rapidly two 
days before. 


The international crisis 
: which threatens the 
Precautions United States with war 
has compelled the local and national 
authorities of this country to take dras- 
tic precautions against any injury to 
the war time efficiency of the nation. 
Congress is now considering a number 
of measures, introduced several months 
ago but never pressed to passage, im- 
posing heavy penalties on persons 
guilty of offenses against the neutrality 
of the United States. These measures 
if enacted would authorize officials to 
inspect any private vessel within Amer- 
ican jurisdiction, regulate the use of 
passports, authorize the arrest of in- 
terned belligerent soldiers or sailors 
who attempt to escape from their place 
of internment, make it a crime to make 
untrue statements under oath in ques- 
tions of international controversy, pre- 
vent aliens not duly accredited from 
acting as agents of foreign govern- 
ments, punish severely any attempt to 
injure a ship within the United States 
or of American registry or to injure 
or destroy factories producing commer- 
cial products, and in many other ways 


Taking 














Harding in Brocklyn Daily Eagle 
THROWN TO THE WINDS 


London Sunday Evening Telegram 
THE BRUTE INSIDE 


SUBMARINE WARFARE AGAIN 


Ding in New York Tribune 
NOT YET 


Three views of the German threat to fight “with the full employment of all the weapons which are at its disposal.” In the Brooklyn Daily Eagle 
is a forceful cartoon of American indignation; in the Tribune a crocodile tear for interrupted peace plans, “The Groundhog” exclaiming, ‘“Gra- 
cious, where did I get the idea it was time to come out?” London, naturally, presents the bitterest viewpoint, “Va’at!” says the brute inside the 


peace disguise, “you ton’t like my sveet, chentle, leed > tove? 


gib!—and vor-rse!” 


’ 


Zen must I my life-like, most peastly rebresentation of a boisonous rebtile again 


REN MORE ER RE POE ven 
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AN ILL-TIMED ENTRANCE 
Count Tarnowski, the new Austro-Hungarian 
ambassador to the United States, was appointed 
some months ago, but hindered by the lack of a 
“safe conduct” from the Allied powers. After 
some correspondence the matter was arranged 
and by unlucky coincidence the Austrian am- 
bassador reached New York on the same day as 
Germany’s “blockade” note and just two days 
before the dismissal of the German ambassador, 
Count Bernstorff 


protect the nation from conspiracies 
in the interest of belligerent powers. 
Congress will also have to consider new 
appropriation bills for putting the army 
and navy into a condition of instant 
readiness and, in case of war, for en- 
listing volunteers. A bond issue of five 
hundred million dollars is expected if 
war should be declared. 

In order to prevent damage to Ger- 
man ships in American ports the United 
States Government has, in many cases, 
undertaken to detain and police them. 
The North German Lloyd liner “Kron- 
prinzessin Cecilie,” which has been for 
some time detained at Boston in the 
custody of United States Marshal 
Mitchell in consequence of litigation 
against the owners of the vessel, has 
been supplied with an American crew 
and its German officers and crew put 
ashore. In Philadelphia the interned 
German auxiliary cruisers “Kronprinz 
Wilhelm” and “Prince Eitel Friedrich” 
were seized by the Navy Department. 
The authorities of the Panama Canal 
Zone have taken possession of four 
Hamburg-American steamships in Cris- 
tobal harbor. The German prize crew of 
the liner “Appam” at Newport News, 
Va., has been removed from the ship. 
That such precautions are necessary is 
shown by the attempt made to wreck the 
engines of the Austrian freight ship 
“Himalaya” in Newark Bay. The Amer- 
ican Government will probably make 
some effort to protect its transatlantic 
shipping by furnishing naval convoys 
thru the war zone. The Sayville wire- 


less station on Long Island, which has 
for a long time been the most impor- 
tant means of rapid communication’ be- 
tween Germany and the United States, 
will not be closed but Americans will 
replace Germans among the men em- 
ployed at the station. 


; On January 29 Presi- 
President Vetoes den Wilson for the 
Immigration Bill second time vetoed 
an immigration bill limiting immigra- 
tion into the United States to persons 
able to read and write. In his com- 
ment on the measure the President 
characterized it as not a test of char- 
acter or of personal fitness and said 
that it would operate merely as a pen- 
alty for lack of opportunity in the 
country from which the alien seeking 
admission came. Another reason which 
she gave for refusing his assent was that 
the immigration bill contained a pro- 
vision for admitting refugees from re- 
ligious persecution even if they could 
not pass the literacy test. President 
Wilson feared that the presence in the 
bill of such a clause would oblige im- 
migration officials to pass judgment 
upon the laws and policies of foreign 
governments and that this might lead 
to unnecessary friction between the 
United States and the governments con- 
cerned. 

The House of Representatives 
promptly passed the immigration bill 
over the President’s veto by a vote of 
285 to 106. Friends of the bill say that 
they have enough votes to pass it thru 
the Senate with more than the neces- 
sary two-thirds. But the calendar of 
the Senate is crowded with pressing 
business up to the end of the session 
and it is not at all certain that there 
will be time enough to secure its pas- 
sage, especially in view of the wide lati- 
tude of debate permitted in the Senate 
and the determination of certain op- 
ponents of immigration restriction to 
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© International Film 
SOME MORE U. S. NAVY 
A crowd of 15,000 people cheered the launching 
last week of the superdreadnought “Mississippi,” 
which ranks with the “Arizona” and the “Penn- 
sylvania,’”’ our best fighting ships. Its speed is 
twenty-one knots; displacement, 32,000 tons; 
battery, twelve 14-inch guns, twenty-two 5-inch, 
four anti-aircraft rifles, and two torpedo tubes; 
cost, about $16,000,000 











Press Mlustrating 
ANOTHER LATE AMBASSADOR 


Appointed a year ago, and delayed while we de- 


bated the recognition of Carranza and whik 

the expedition under Pershing was in Mexico, 

Ambassador Fletcher has at last been sent to 

Mexico to succeed perhaps, where arms and 

arbitration have failed, in establishing the right 

relationship between the United States and 
exico 


talk it to death if necessary. Few meas- 
ures have had such persistent ill for- 
tune as the immigration bill containing 
the* literacy test. Substantially the 
s2me measure has passed the House 
thirteen times and the Senate twelve. 
Four times during the last two decades 
it has been passed by both branches of 
Congress, but Presidents Cleveland, 
Taft and Wilson in each case refused 
to approve it and Congress has not 
hitherto been able to override the veto. 


The constitutional con- 
vention at Queretaro 
finished its work on 
the new Mexican constitution with the 
end of January. It has received the ap- 
proval of President Carranza, who will 
soon issue a call for the election of 
President and members of the Mexican 
Congress on the second Sunday in 
March. Among the interesting reforms 
realized in the new constitution are the 
abolition of the office of vice-president, 
a single term for the presidency, com- 
pulsory military instruction, limita- 
tion of the hours of labor, compulsory 
arbitration of labor disputes, free em- 
ployment bureaus, abolition of court 


Mexico’s New 
Constitution 


. costs in criminal procedure, regulation 


of the presidential succession by Con- 
gress in case of a vacancy from any 
cause, partition of great landed estates, 
restriction of alien ownership of land 
or other productive property, federal 
supervision of schools and churches, 
clergymen required to be of Mexican 
birth and debarred from teaching in 
the public schools. The clauses of the 
constitution limiting or annulling the 
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propcrty richts of foreign residents are 
likely to cause trouble whenever the 
Unitcd States and European Powers 
with invested capital in the country are 
free to turn their attention to Mexican 
aifairs, but at present the only Mexi- 
can problem of interest to us is keeping 
the border quiet so that the army need 
not be detained there longer on police 
duty. 


ites tant At the urgent request 

: of the Secretary of 
Bills Squelched State the legislatures 
of Idaho and Oregon decided not to 
press pending anti-alien bills which 
would have the effect of preventing 
Japanese from owning land in those 
states. The Japanese ambassador had 
against what he considered as hostile 
protested to the Federal Government 
and unfair state legislation. Thereupon 
Secretary Lansing and Counsellor Polk 
of the State Department, acting as 
agents of the President, asked the Sen- 
ators from Idaho and Oregon to remon- 
strate with the legislatures of their re- 
spective states. The Oregon bill was 
withdrawn by its author without pres- 
sure from the state’s Senators; but 
both Senator Borah and Senator Brady 
of Idaho sent long telegrams urging 
their state not to embarrass the for- 
eign relations of the United States at 
a time of crisis. Both pointed out that 
the question at issue was not whether 
the anti-alien land bill was right or 
wrong but whether it could not be post- 
poned until some more convenient sea- 
son, 


The sessions of the 
United States 
Chamber of Com- 
merce, a national conference of business 
men meeting in Washington, D. C., 
have this year been of unusual interest. 
The range of topics of public interest 


Chamber of 
Commerce Meets 

















© Harris and Ewing 
COMMANDING THE ATLANTIC FLEET 
Admiral Henry Thomas Mayo, in charge of 
our first line of defense in case of war with 
Germany 


touched upon was very wide and the 
attitude of the delegates towards them 
both positive and radical. The Chamber 
of Commerce voted overwhelmingly in 
favor of a constitutional amendment 
permitting the President to veto single 
items in an appropriation bill, thus 
eliminating “rider” legislation on bills 
providing revenues for essential func- 
tions of government and so impossible 
to veto without disorganizing the na- 
tional administration. The Chamber of 
Commerce approved the purchase of the 
Danish West Indies, and urged the 
acquisition of other Caribbean islands 
should they be offered for sale. It also 
approved the President’s veto of the 


immigration bill, pledged unqualified 
support to preparedness for the na- 
tional defense, suggested advantageous 
commercial treaties with foreign na- 
tions, favored the “daylight saving” 
project, opposed the heavy direct taxes 
now under discussion in Congress, and 
discussed probable business conditions 
after the Great War. The Chamber of 
Commerce promised to stand by the 
government in the present international 
crisis and give it every possible sup- 
port “whatever the eventuality.” 


The “Housatonic” When the — 
Ca came that an Amer- 

es ican ship, the 
“Housatonic,” had been sunk on Feb- 
ruary 3, it was at first feared that this 
was an instance of the new and more 
ruthless measures which Germany had 
declared she would take in the war 


zone about England after February 1.. 


But later reports showed that the Ger- 
mans had been more scrupulous than 
usual in providing for the safety of 
the crew. The “Housatonic” was for- 
merly the Hamburg-American liner 
“Georgia,” and was granted American 
registry in 1915. She was carrying 
wheat for the British Government, 
which would make the cargo contra- 
band of war. The German submarine 
gave her due warning and the crew 
of thirty-seven had an hour to embark 
in their boats before the ship was 
torpedoed. 

The submarine also towed the boats 
for ninety minutes toward the land 
and fired a signal for help to a British 
patrol boat which took the crew into 
Penzance. When the Germans searched 
the “Housatonic” they took from her a 
large quantity of soap, which is scarce 
in Germany on account of the short- 
age of fats both for food and for nitro- 
glycerine. 
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© International Film 


The German ambassador, Count Bernstorff, was handed his 
Washington in charge of the Swiss ambassador. The 
his passage can be arranged. 
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THE AMBASSADORS’ RETURN 


passports by the United States Government on February 3. He leaves German affairs at 
American ambassador to Germany, James Watson Gerard, is to leave Berlin as soon as 
Our affairs there are to be taken care of by the Spanish ambassador 





























IN DEFENSE OF OUR RIGHTS 


PRESIDENT WILSON’S ADDRESS TO CONGRESS ON THE SEVERANCE OF 
DIPLOMATIC RELATIONS WITH GERMANY 


February 3, 1917. 
Gentlemen of the Congress: 


The Imperial German Government, on the 31st of Janu- 
ary, announced to this Government and to the Governments 
of the other neutral nations that on and after the first day 
of February, the present month, it would adopt a_ policy 
with regard to the use of submarines against all shipping 
seeking to pass thru certain designated areas of the high 
seas to which it is clearly my duty to call your attention. 

Let me remind the Congress that on the 18th of April last, 
in view of the sinking on the 24th of March of the cross- 
Channel passenger steamer “Sussex” by a German sub- 
marine, without summons or warning, and the consequent 
loss of the lives of several citizens of the United States who 
were passengers aboard her, this Government addrest a note 
to the Imperial German Government in which it made the 
following declaration : 

“If it is still the purpose of the Imperial German Govern- 
ment to prosecute relentless and indiscriminate warfare 
against vessels of commerce by the use of submarines with- 
out regard to what the Government of the United States 
must consider the sacred and indisputable rules of interna- 
tional law, and the universally recognized dictates of human- 
ity, the Government of the United States is at last forced 
to the conclusion that there is but one course it can pursue. 
Unless the German Government should now immediately 
declare and effect an abandonment of its present methods 
of submarine warfare against passenger and freight carrying 
vessels the Government of the United States can have no 
choice but to sever diplomatic relations with the German 
Empire altogether.” 

In reply to this declaration the German Government gave 
this Government the following assurances: 

“The German Government is prepared to do its utmost to 
confine the. operations of war for the rest of its duration to 
the fighting forces of the belligerents, thereby insuring the 
freedom of the seas, a principle upon which the German 
Government believes, now as before, to be in agreement with 
the Government of the United States. 

“The German Government, guided by this idea, notifies the 
Government of the United States that the German naval 
forces have received the following orders: 

“In accordance with the general principles of visit and 
search and destruction of merchant vessels recognized by 
international law, such vessels, both within and without the 
area declared as naval war zone, shall not be sunk without 
warning and without saving human lives, unless these ships 
attempt to escape or offer resistance. 

“But neutrals can not expect that Germany, forced to 
fight for her existence, shall, for the sake of neutral interest, 
restrict the use of an effective weapon if her enemy is per- 
mitted to continue to apply at will methods of warfare vio- 
lating the rules of international law. Such a demand would 
be incompatible with the character of neutrality, and the 
German Government is convinced that the Government of 
the United States does not think of making such a demand, 
knowing that the Government of the United States has re- 
peatedly declared that it is determined to restore the prin- 
ciple of the freedom of the seas from whatever quarter it has 
been violated.” 

To this the Government of the United States replied on 
the 8th of May, accepting, of course, the assurances given, 
but adding: 

“The Government of the United States feels it necessary 
to state that it takes it for granted that the Imperial German 
Government does not intend to imply that the maintenance 
of its newly announced policy is in any way contingent upon 
the course or result of diplomatic negotiations between the 
Government of the United States and any other belligerent 
Government, notwithstanding the fact that certain passages 
in the Imperial Government’s note of the 4th instant might 
appear to be susceptible to that construction. In order, 
however, to avoid any possible misunderstanding, the Gov- 
ernment of the United States notifies the Imperial Govern- 
ment that it cannot for a moment entertain, much less dis- 
cuss, a suggestion that respect by German naval authorities 
for the rights of citizens of the United States upon the high 
seas should in any way or in the slightest degree be made 
contingent upon the conduct of any other Government affect- 
ing the rights of neutrals and non-combatants. Responsibility 
in such matters is single, not joint; absolute, not relative.” 


To this note of the Sth of May the Imperial German Gov- 
ernment made no reply. 

On the 31st of January, the Wednesday of the present 
week, the German Ambassador handed to the Secretary of 
State, along with a formal note, a memorandum which con- 
tains the following statement: 

“The Imperial Government, therefore, does not doubt that 
the Government of the United States will understand the 
situation thus forced upon Germany by the Entente Allies’ 
brutal methods of war and by their determination to destroy 
the Central Powers, and that the Government of the United 
States will further realize that the now openly disclosed 
intentions of the Entente Allies give back to Germany the 
freedom of action which she reserved in her note addrest 
to the Government of the United States on May 4, 1916. 

“Under these circumstances Germany will meet the illegal 
measures of her enemies by forcibly preventing after Feb- 
ruary 1, 1917, in a zone around Great Britain, France, 
Italy and in the eastern Mediterranean all navigation, that 
of neutrals included, from and to France, ete. All ships 
met within the zone will be sunk.” 

1 think that you will agree with me that, in view of this 
declaration, which suddenly and without prior intimation 
of any kind deliberately withdraws the solemn assurance 
given in the Imperial Government’s note of the fourth of 
May, 1916, this Government has no alternative consistent 
with the dignity and honor of the United States but to take 
the course which, in its note of the 18th of April, 1916, it 
announced that it would take in the event that the German 
Government did not declare and effect an abandonment of 
the methods of submarine warfare which it was then em- 
ploying and to which it now purposes again to resort. 

I have, therefore, directed the Secretary of State to an- 
nounce to his excellency the German Ambassador that all 
diplomatic relations between the United States and the 
German Empire are severed, and that the American Ambas- 
sador at Berlin will immediately be withdrawn, and, in 
accordance with this decision, to hand to his excellency his 
passports. 

Notwithstanding this unexpected action of the German 
Government, this sudden and deeply deplorable renunciation 
of its assurances, given this Government at one of the most 
critical moments of tension in the relation of the two Gov- 
ernments, I refuse to believe that it is the intention of the 
German authorities to do in fact what they have warned us 
they will feel at liberty to do. I cannot bring myself to be- 
lieve that they will indeed pay no regard to the ancient 
friendship between their people and our own or to the solemn 
obligations which have been exchanged between them and 
destroy American ships and take the lives of American citi- 
zens in the wilful prosecution of the ruthless naval program 
they have announced their intention to adopt. 

Only actual overt acts on their part can make me believe 
it even now. 

If this inveterate confidence on my part in the sobriety 
and prudent foresight of their purpose should unhappily 
prove unfounded, if American ships and American lives 
should in fact be sacrificed by their naval commanders in 
heedless contravention of the just and reasonable under- 
standings of international law and the obvious dictates of 
humanity, I shall take the liberty of coming again before 
the Congress to ask that authority be given me to use any 
means that may be necessary for the protection of our seamen 
and our people in the prosecution of their peaceful and 
legitimate errands on the high seas. I can do nothing less. 
I take it for granted that all neutral governments will take 
the same course. 

I do not desire any hostile conflict with the Imperial Ger- 
man Government. We are the sincere friends of the German 
people and earnestly desire to remain at peace with the 
Government which speaks for them. We shall not believe that 
they are hostile to us until we are obliged to believe it; and 
we purpose nothing more than the reasonable defense of the 
undoubted rights of our ‘people. We wish to serve no selfish 
ends. We seek merely to stand true alike in thought and 
in action to the immemorial principles of our people which 
I sought to express in my address to the Senate only two 
weeks ago—seek merely to vindicate our right to liberty and 
justice and an unmolested life. These are bases of peace, not 
war. God grant we may not be challenged to defend them by 


acts of wilful injustice on the part of the Government of 
Germany ! 

















NOT BLOCKADE, BUT WAR 


BY ELLERY C. STOWELL 


ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR OF INTERNATIONAL LAW AT COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


HE submarine operations an- 

nounced in the German note of 

January 31st constitute a re- 

pudiation of Germany’s pledge 
not to sink merchant vessels “without 
warning and without. saving human 
lives, unless these ships attempt to 
escape or offer resistance.”’ Even if we 
should admit, what is not the case, that 
these measures constitute a _ valid 
blockade, the cruisers maintaining a 
blockade have no right to sink an ap- 
proaching vessel unless it flees or 
offers resistance to capture. Interna- 
tional law prohibits a paper or fictitious 
blockade, and the best way to enforce 
this provision is to permit vessels to 
sail for the blockaded regions at their 
own risk of seizure. The confiscation 
of the vessel and cargo and the deten- 
tion of the passengers until they can 
be transferred to their homes is a suffi- 
cient penalty for any attempt to 
violate a blockade which is really 
effective. 


OR the purpose of determining the 

exact nature of the measures an- 

nounced by Germany it is first nec- 
essary to understand what constitutes 
an international law blockade. The first 
essential is the presence of a sufficient 
force to render ingress and egress from 
the blockaded area really dangerous, 
If we assume, for the sake of argu- 
ment, that in accordance with claims 
from German sources that country will 
be able to patrol the proscribed area 
with several hundred submarines, I 
think it is fair to consider that the dis- 
tribution of such a force in coastal 
waters might conceivably be able to 
effect an actual blockade of an ex- 
tensive area. How great in extent this 
might be is impossible to state in the 
absence of further data. It is most 
doubtful, however, whether German 
submarines can patrol any great part 
of an area so vast. Consequently, an 
alleged blockade so extensive would 
probably be fictitious—what in the 
parlance of diplomacy is known as a 
paper blockade. If a squadron of Brit- 
ish torpedo destroyers should appear 
and sweep the German submarines 
clear of a certain area, the blockade 
would be broken, but if within this area 
there should be a game of hide and 
seek between the destroyers and the 
submarines without preventing the 
submarines from intercepting the 
greater proportion of commerce head- 
ed for the area alleged to be blockad- 
ed, I still believe that the submarines 
might fairly be said to maintain them- 
selves in force sufficient to continue 
the blockade. 

The second condition is that the area 
over which the blockade extends, as 
well as the date at which it commences, 
be notified to neutral powers. The 
German memorandum, as nearly as a 
land-lubber can judge, seems to have 
set forth with exact particularity the 
limits of the proscribed area, so that 
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from this point of view the operations 
conform to the rules of blockade. The 
translation of the German note does 
not refer to “blockade,” but speaks of 
“blockade zones,” or according to the 
the version received via Sayville, of 
“barred zones.”’ But even if the tech- 
nical term of blockade should not be 
employed, this would probably not 
affect the validity of the measure, on 
condition that all the essential pra- 
visions of an international blockade 
were complied with. 

A third condition of blockade is that 
it may not cut off access to neutral 
ports. As nearly as we can judge from 
the charts published in the press and 
the terms of the German memorandum, 
great care has been taken not to ob- 
struct the commerce of neutral ports. 

Another important provision of block- 
ade is that it must apply equally to 
the commerce of all neutrals. The 
blockading government may not even 
permit its own vessels to pass thru. 
This was brought out in the famous 
case of the “Franciska,” made a prize 
for a violation of the alleged blockade 
of Riga during the Crimean War. On ap- 
peal from the decision of Dr. Lushing- 
ton, the judicial committee of the Privy 
Council restored the vessel on the 
ground that the relaxation of the block- 
ade in favor of certain licensed vessels 
had destroyed its validity. (Roscoe: 
“English Prize Cases,” vol. II, pp. 346- 
70.) Still less justification can exist for 
the favoring of the commerce of one 
neutral power beyond another. Conse- 
quently the German measures are obvi- 
ously not a blockade unless in her notifi- 
cation tc all other neutral powers Ger- 
many has extended to them the same per- 
mission of limited trade with Falmouth 
that is indicated for American vessels 
in the note presented by Ambassador 
Bernstorff. I should not be surprized 
to learn that Germany had foreseen 
this difficulty and extended the same 
privileges to all other neutral powers. 
Did she fail to do so, this one ground 
alone would render invalid any claim 
on the part of Germany that the meas- 
ures be considered as constituting a 
blockade. 


entered makes clear the require- 

ments of a valid international law 
blockade. If it shall have been found that 
Germany has complied with all these 
conditions, she will then be entitled to 
all the rights of a blockader, that is to 
say, she will be justified in seizing and 
confiscating all vessels setting sail for 
the blockaded coast. But she will not, 
as we have said above, have any right 
to sink such vessels without warning 
nor until the safety of the passengers 
and crew has been provided for. Turn- 
ing them adrift in small boats will not 
suffice. Such treatment of American 
passengers or the crews of American 
vessels will, in my opinion, constitute a 
violation of American rights such that 


‘Tea examination into which we have 


our Government should have recourse 
to appropriate measures to prevent it. 
I do not mean to express any opinion in 
regard to the question of fact as to 
whether Germany has a sufficient force 
of submarines to blockade the pro- 
scribed area. 

It may well be that Germany recog- 
nizes that she cannot succeed in the 
establishment of an international law 
blockade, but that from reasons of 
policy the measures based upon reprisal 
which she now adopts are made to fol- 
low as closely as possible the conditions 
of blockade. It is necessary to repeat 
again that such a measure of reprisal 
jeopardizing the lives of American citi- 
zens is a virtual act of war against 
the United States. From a practical 
point of view, American merchants can 
hardly be expected to tolerate having 
their trade with the Entente Allies cut 
off after Great Britain has succeeded 
in strangling almost all intercourse with 
Germany. 

The question relative to the nature 
of the “barred zones” measures is thus 
seen to involve the right of submarines 
while engaged in maintaining a block- 
ade to sink merchantmen without com- 
plying with the requirements of cruiser 
warfare. Just as in the case of carriage 
of contraband, Germany wished to avoid 
compliance with the requirement that 
her submarines must, in every case be- 
fore sinking prizes, first provide for the 
safety of passengers and crew. 


HE rules of international law per- 
Timi merchantmen to carry what 

armament they choose provided they 
make no aggressive use thereof. An 
armed belligerent merchantman engaged 
in the carriage of contraband or at- 
tempting to pass the lines of a blockad- 
ing squadron must be treated as a non- 
combatant vessel until it offer resistance 
to capture. The enforcement of this rule, 
as is well known, interferes with the ef- 
fective use of German submarines. This 
is unfortunate for Germany, but it is no 
reason why we should connive at a 
modification of the existing rule which 
affords some slight protection to the 
lives and property of neutrals. 

When a nation cannot win in a fair 
fight it had best give in. Unfair fight- 
ing has been found by centuries of 
warfare not to pay, else it would have 
become recognized as the rule to follow. 

If Germany cannot maintain her in- 
dependence without such acts as the 
violation of Belgium and the ruthless 
recourse to illegal submarine warfare, 
she will find it impossible to do so in 
spite of any momentary or apparent 
advantages which such transgression 
may seem to offer. Let those who talk 
of a league to enforce respect for in- 
ternational law remember that this is 
an opportunity to demonstrate that the 
society of nations constitutes such a 
league. The United States must remain 
a member of this league. 

New York City 
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DE GLORY ROAD 


BY CLEMENT WOOD 


O de Glory Road! O de Glory Road! 
I’m gwine ter drap mah load upon de Glory Road. 


I lay on mah bed untell one erclock, 

An’ de Lawd come callin’ all his faithful flock. 

An’ He call “Whoo-ee!’”’, an’ He call “Whoo-ee!”, 

An I knowed dat de Savior wuz ercallin’ me. 

An’ He call “Whoo-ee!”’, an’ He call “Whoo-ee!”, 
An’ I cry “Massa Jesus, is you callin’ me?” 

An’ He call “Whoo-ee!”, an’ He call “Whoo-ee!”, 
An’ I riz up f’um mah pallet, an’ I cry, “Hyah’s me!” 


De Lawd sez, “Niggah, ain’ I call yer thrice 
Ter ride erlong behin’ me up ter Paradise, 

On de Glory Road, on de Glory Road?” 

An’ I clime up ter de saddle, an’ I jined de load! 


De hawse he wuz longer dan a thousan’ mile; 
His tail went lashin’, an’ his hoofs wuz wile; 
His mane wuz flamin’, an’ his eyes wuz moons, 
An’ his mouth kep’ singin’ Halleluyah tunes! 


De Lawd sez, “Niggah, why ’n’ cher look erroun’?” 
An’ dar we wuz flyin’ over risin’ groun’! 
Powerful hills, an’ mountains, too, 

An’ de earth an’ de people wuz drapt f’um view. 
An’ I hyahd all ’roun’ me how de sperits sang, 
An’ de Lawd sang louder dan de whole shebang! 


De Lawd sez, “Niggah, why ’n’ cher look ergin?” 
An’ dar wuz de Debbil, on de back uv Sin, 
A-bangin’ on de critter wid his whip an’ goad, 


An’ boun’ he gwine ter kotch us, on de Glory Road! 
“OQ Lawdy, it’s de Debbil, comin’ straight f’um Hell! 

I kin tell him by his roarin’, an’ de brimstone smell!” 
But de Lawd sez, “Niggah, he ain’ kotch us yit!” 
An’ he lashed an’ he hustled, an’ he loosed de bit. 
Den de Debbil crep’ closuh, an’ I hyahd him yell, 
“I’m gwine ter kotch a niggah, fuh ter roas’ in Hell!” 
An’ I cried, ““Lawd, save me!” an’ de Lawd cry, “Sho!” 
An’ hyah it was Hebben, an’ we shet de do’. 


O, Glory, Glory, how de angels sang! 

An’ Glory, Glory, how de rafters rang! 

An’ Moses ’n’ Aaron, an’ Methusalum 

Dey shout an’ dey holler, an’ dey beat de drum. 
King Solomon kissed me, an’ his thousan’ wives, 
Jes’ like dey’d knowed me durin’ all dey lives; 
An’ de Lawd sez, “Niggah, take a gran’-stan’ seat. 
But I ’specks youse hongry; have a bite ter eat?” 
An’ de ravens fed me, an’ Elijah prayed, 

An’ de Saved Ones gathered, while de organ played, 
An’ dey cry: “Oh, Sinnah, come an’ lose yuh load 
On de Glory Road, on de Glory Road. 

An’ come an’ dwell in de Lawd’s abode, 

Glory, Glory, on de Glory Road!” 

Sez de Lawd, “No, sinnah, you mus’ trabbel back 
Ter he’p po’ niggahs up de Glory Track; 

Ter he’p ole mo’ners an’ de scoffin’ coons, 

By shoutin’ loud Halleluyah tunes.” 


O come, mah breddren, won’ yuh drap yuh load, 
An’ ride ter Hebben up de Glory Road? 





























N essential factor in maintain- 

ing a sense of caste is homogen- 

eity of opinion, and, in Prussia, 

with girls who abide at home 
thruout their early youth, coming in 
contact only with persons of their par- 
ents’ choosing, this homogeneity is easily 
preserved. Any infection of it from alien 
governesses and tutors is provided 
against by engaging only those who are 
infused with reverence for the aristoc- 
racy; and, to make doubly sure, by sys- 
tematically disparaging the social 
status of instructors. 

Girls are seldom allowed away from 
home except to finish their education. 
And the schools pursue the aim of 
keeping pupils to one and the same 
way of thinking; an aim that is effect- 
ed by methods as minute as they are 
odd. 


HEN I was a school girl at X. 
W sie the girls were restricted to 

certain rooms in the plain, great 
building, the rest being prohibited 
ground. They saw first the dining hall, a 
long room quite barren in aspect, but 
distinguished from the other rooms by 
having its walls adorned with portraits 
of their Majesties done resplendently 
in oil. Upstairs were the dormitories, 
the recitation rooms, the evening sit- 
ting room, and a corridor. The corridor 
was the heart of the place; for altho 
the dormitory end of it was dark, and 
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A PARADE OF PRIVILEGE 


BY ALIDA VON KROCKOW 








Independent readers will remember 
Countess von Krockow as “The 
American Wife of a Titled Ger- 
man,” whose series of articles on 
the Prussian military régime was 
published in The Independent soon 
after the beginning of the Great 
War. Her experience of thirty 
years among the German nobility 
and her essentially democratic 
viewpoint give particular interest 
to Countess von Krockow’s stories 
of Prussian caste-——THE - EDITOR. 




















the other end of it nearly filled with 
lines of wardrobes, a free space oc- 
curred near the middle, and here the 
girls were allowed to stand and to chat 
as they liked during the quarter of an 
hour intervals when they ate their 
morning and afternoon lunches of 
black buttered bread. At other times of 
the day we were not only under the 
eye of a governess, but had to use a 
foreign tongue. 

Of course, lessons made an exception 
to the rule, and were carried on in 
German, men teachers from Berlin 
coming to the Stift to give them. Each 
lesson occupied an hour, and the suc- 
cession of them filled the entire day, 
from eight o’clock on winter mornings, 
from seven o’clock in summer, until 
Abendbrodt, or supper; with intervals 


for meals and a midday promenade. 
Religion, German, geography,- litera- 
ture and history were the subjects of 
the lessons. Much Hohenzollern his- 
tory was taught, with stress upon the 
virtues of Prussian sovereigns, and 
upon the heroic roles played by women 
in the way of sacrifices made by them 
in times of war for the sake of the 
Fatherland. One of the elder girls, who 
had undergone the like tuition when a 
child, had made herself such a heroine 
by cutting off her hair in the War of 
1870-1871; and she enjoyed in conse- 
quence the envious regard of the other 
girls. 

At half past five o’clock on summer 
mornings, an hour later in winter, the 
tongue of the dormitory bell started 
hammering against its brazen sides, 
maids appeared bearing vessels of 
warm water, and governesses began 
their rounds of inspection thru the 
passages between the rows of iron beds. 
While the girls were washing and don- 
ning their uniforms, a governess would 
inspect them, to see whether they were 
obeying the rules for the toilet, which 
rules included such things as washing 
the ears, scrubbing the teeth and clean- 
ing the finger nails. Repeated disregard 
of a regulation would be reported to 
the Oberin (directress), an accidental 
oversight pointed out for correction. 
As soon as they were ready, the girls 
folded their nightgowns in bags, laid 
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the bags in the proper place, then as- 
sembled at the dormitory door and 
waited there in the same silence they 
had maintained while dressing; the 
anxious eye of a governess in the mean- 
time flying over such last-attended-to 
details of their toilets as the set of the 
bow that bound their braids of hair 
about their heads, and that of the bow 
that bound the collars at their throats. 

The bell sounding again, a governess 
would press down the brass handle of 
the door, the door would open, and the 
girls file out into the hallway. Here the 
Oberin stood at the door of her apart- 
ment awaiting them. 


IKE every one in the school she 

wore a uniform. That of the girls 

consisted of a blue and white striped 
frock and waist made of calico for week 
day wear, of wool for holidays, an apron 
of black alpaca bordered by a ruffle, a 
white linen collar, and small black velvet 
bows. The governesses wore plain blue 
dresses, white aprons and caps. By 
comparison with these neat attires, the 
light gray-blue poplin or silk gown of 
the Oberin, her delicate white aprons, 
and elaborate lace caps always looked 
elegant. And while an upright carriage 
of the body was a requirement of us 
all, the erectness of hers appeared in- 
grained. The sight of it accounted for 
a simultaneous jerking up of knees and 
necks all along our line. 

As the file moved slowly by, each girl 
would pause in front of her welcoming 
smile, make a curtesy, say good morn- 
ing, and kiss her hand. The line ended, 
Frau Oberin would leave her cere- 
monial post and descend the stairway. 
The governesses would follow, and we 
girls in their rear, in accordance with 
our school number. While the rest were 
stationing themselves behind their 
table chairs in the dining room, the 
Oberin would advance to a window, 
where a maid stood in waiting with a 
book of prayers spread open upon the 
palms of her hands. From the book so 
supported, she would read the morning 
prayer. Then the maid would with- 
draw, and the Oberin would assume 
her place at the head of the board. She 
being seated, the governesses would sit 
down, and after our elders were all in 
their places, we pupils would take ours. 

The signal for ending all meals was 
given by Frau Oberin, after which the 
return upstairs would take place in the 
same ceremoniously regulated fashion 
as the descent. 

After the evening meal we took our 
places on the green chairs of the sitting 
room, needlework in hand, to listen to 
the reading of some classic tale by 2 
governess. On the entrance of Frau 
Oberin’s maid carrying the prayer 
book, we would store away our things. 
And presently, the Frau Oberin herself 
would appear, and the girls rise to 
their feet, as they did always when any 
elderly person entered a room. The maid 
again supported the book before the 
face of her mistress like a living lec- 
tern, and the evening service was read 
aloud. There followed the same cere- 
mony of filing past, curtesying to the 
Oberin, and kissing her hand; and 





then within the dormitories the same 
inspection would take place on our go- 
ing to bed which we had undergone on 
rising. 

The titles of rank which pupils bore, 
while not employed by anyone, were 
nevertheless known. And the spectacle 
of certain mothers, who visited their 
daughters in the corridor, being greeted 
with much more ceremony by the Oberin 
than other girls’ mothers imprest us 
like a precept. 

Not infrequently during the winter 
the Empress would come to inspect the 
school. These visits pupils always be- 
came aware of in advance, for the rea- 
son that the floors and their persons 
were subjected to stricter scrubbings; 
the routine of lessons stopped, and the 
order issued for us to stand collected 
in the middle recitation room. While we 
were assembled there, the Oberin would 
pass thru all the rooms attended by a 
maid, and swing a censer of burning 
incense, whose fumes drove off the 
odor of soap emanating from the floors. 

The intrusion of the head of a gov- 
erness at one door, nodding vigorously 
a signal to the governess supervising 
us, a sharp command from the latter to 
“give attention,” and presently the 
royal cortége would appear; and, while 
passing thru the room, be greeted by 
the governess and pupils making simul- 
taneously a deep curtsy. 


missed my part in the first of these 

demonstrations because all the pic- 

tures of queens that I had seen showed 
them walking with a crown on their 
heads, and a scepter and glove in their 
hands. So seeing just ordinary ladies, I 
withheld my reverence, and finally whis- 
pered to the girl standing next to me: 
“Where is the Empress, Hedwig?” 

“You ninny,” was the giggling reply, 
“that was the Empress in the soiled 
gloves.” (You see what sharpness of 
eye for details much inspection leads 
to.) 

While we were still standing on 
this occasion, for our governess thought 
Her Majesty might return thru the 
room, the senior governess came in, 
and to everybody’s wonder summoned 
me by name. This governess and the 
Oberin had made a part of the com- 
pany escorting the visitors: And now 
she explained that Her Majesty had 
asked after me. 

“Don’t forget to kiss her hand, should 
she favor you with it,” were her hur- 
ried admonitions, as she led me away. 
“And don’t speak, unless she speaks to 
you, and then say: ‘Yes, Majesty,’ or 
*‘No, Majesty.’ ” 

Whereupon, quite out of breath and 
wits, I found myself in a room I never 
had entered before, a carpeted room, 
and at a table sat Her Majesty, while 
the others stood in a half circle at her 
back. A surreptitious tug at my frock 
was a hint from the governess that 
I gave heed to by making the reverence 
I had been waiting to make since five 
o’clock that morning. 

The Empress responded with a nod, 
then lifting a newspaper from the 
table, which I recognized as being the 
Saugerties Telegraph, she bade me 






come near her, and said: “Is this, in- 
deed, an article written by you?” And 
she indicated a column on the front 
page of our home newspaper. Other 
questions followed: Had I arrived in 
Berlin without misadventure? Did I like 
the Stift? Had I received good news 
from America? How did I happen to 
write on the Tower of London? 

On dismissing me, she did give me 
her hand, which I kissed fervently. 
She had not only been kind and gra- 
cious, she had spoken in English, and 
so spared me the necessity of shocking 
her with the gutturals that I was still 
exhilarating the school with—the Ger- 
man I had learned at Bordentown Col- 
lege having turned out to be a Zurich 
brogue. : 

The newspaper containing my article 
had not been handed to me, however. 
It had been withheld on its receipt at 
the Stift, and was still, as were all 
papers and letters which for any rea- 
son it seemed advisable to keep from 
pupils. The letters we wrote on our 
weekly half holidays were delivered to 
the Oberin open for her to censor, the 
one exception being those to our 
mothers. 

If the Empress came to the school 
garbed so inconspicuously as to fail to 
equal her portraits in the quality of 
impressiveness, such was not the case 
with the Emperor, the Crown Prince 
and famous generals, whom she at 
times persuaded, or commanded to ac- 
company her. 

In the barren recitation room, banked 
with our plain uniforms of dark blue, 
the advent of these bright blue, white, 
crimson and gold flashing figures acted 
like the turning on of a tungsten light. 
And just as moths love the flame, so 
were the girls attracted by the dazzling 
dress of these men. . 


EFORE long the fascinating splen- 

dor of military uniforms came to be 

gazed upon by us in public places 
with a sentiment of intimacy, our com- 
rades having recognized their own fam- 
ily names in those borne by some of the 
men wearing the most brilliant ones. 
For we were taken to view processions 
and parades. And we did so from privi- 
leged seats. Who knows, you may have 
seen us yourself on one of these occa- 
sions in Berlin. Casting your curious 
tourist eyes over the spectators, massed 
in the Schlossplatz before the palace, 
it may well be that they were arrested 
by the sight of the sombre blotch in 
the gay scene, made by our drooping- 
brimmed, brown hats, black capes, and 
dark blue woolen frocks. And perhaps 
you pitied us for being obviously in 
moral bondage, and took us for asylum 
girls. Whereas, could your gaze have 
penetrated to our hearts, you would 
have discovered there pity for, and dis- 
dain of, you for being plebeian foreign- 
ers, deprived of any proprietorship in 
the magnificent chieftains of the grand 
display. 

On Sundays, which were the only 
days when lessons were suspended, we 
donned those same hats and capes and 
marched in order down a stairway to 
the chapel of the Stift. Here lights 
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burnt upon the altar. Their glow scin- 
tillated pleasantly along the strip of 
gold mosaic, set in the warm tinted 
walls, and varnished the red carpet and 
cushions of the pews with scarlet spots. 
Into this cosiness would come presently 
the black draped figure of the pastor. 
But the figure was so rotund, his face 
so benign, the tones of his voice so unc- 
tuous, that the black of his cassock 
added only a rich touch the more to the 
cheery picture. Nor was the physical 
comfort we felt disturbed by his spirit- 
ual messages. It is true, he likened us, 
who were under the protection of Her 
Majesty, to the sheep of the Christian 
fold under that of the dear Saviour; 
but the rustic analogy did not displease, 
since it was understood that among 
such sheep we were the merinos. 

We were enmeshed in an outer, shin- 
ing garment of ceremonious forms and 
compliments, that covered the cords of 
discipline beneath. We had, however, 
become accustomed to the cords, and 
grew at length to like them, and even 
to value them, because they were 
habitual. 

I think here of one of the minutiae of 
these restrictions. Our own clothes and 
other belongings being stored away, 
each girl was allotted a wardrobe in 
the corridor to keep her extra uniform 
and small keepsakes in, the latter being 
limited to photographs of their Majes- 
ties and members of the girl’s own 
family. These wardrobes had each three 
shelves and four hooks, and exact regu- 
lations existed as to which hook, and 
which spot on the shelves, should con- 
tain respectively our several things. 
When summoned to unlock the cases 








for inspection, every one of these ward- 
robes was a replica of all the others, 
no hat being by chance on a dress hook, 
and no school book on the wrong side 
of a portrait. The ideal we were held 
to was not merely tidiness, you see; 
it was parade. And drill and uniformity 
were as perfect as they were incessant. 

The accentuation of direction from 
outside ourselves, in the form of ever 
recurrent commands, enfeebled what- 
ever power of self-direction we might 
have possest originally. In other words, 
we were prevented from forming the 
habit of resorting to directions taken 
from our own consciences and brains. 


OREOVER, the example set by 

governesses reporting to the Oberin 

was, in time. followed by us. One 
pupil would report against another. And 
we did this in precisely the same manner 
as our governesses; simply reporting to 
a superior, without speaking of our in- 
tention, or of its execution, or of the 
outcome, to any one else. It was like 
dropping a fish line loose into a sunny 
lake, the serene surface of which be- 
trays scarcely a ruffle, while only the 
worm on the hook suffers from the 
silent, big fish below. What chatter, 
hubbub and emotion always ensue in 
our American schools on the news of a 
delinquency on the part of a girl, and 
what partizan outpourings over its 


chastisement. At X. Stift, on the con- 
trary, the discussion of a petty offense, 
and its punishment, even when evident, 
was prohibited; no unpleasant event 
transpiring among ourselves was ever 
allowed to disturb the surface of the 
school’s placid life. 





ON MEETING GREAT MEN 


Like all the rest of the school dis- 
cipline, this measure tended admirably 
to fit pupils for the society they were 
to enter: a society in which officers 
who cannot pay their debts banish 
themselves; those who commit felonies 
that would cast discredit on the army 
kill themselves; families who become 
bankrupt sink silently into obscurity; 
and girls who err disappear utterly 
from sight and mention; and all with- 
out perturbing visibly the spirits of the 
people who compose their world. 

At the same time that we were being 
accustomed to a single standard of 
thought and conduct, we were witness- 
ing perpetually the exercize of a graded 
authority. The domestics deferred form- 
ally to us, we to the governesses, the 
governesses to the Oberin; and between 
no two of these grades existed any ex- 
change of personal intercourse. And be- 
holding the Oberin deferring to the ~ 
president (who came occasionally), 
while the president and the whole 
school together deferred reverentially 
to royal princes, composed a lesson for 
us in the art of adapting demeanor to 
individuals, and of fastening our sted- 
fast regard on the one immutable point 
—Royalty. For it was royalty alone 
that we never saw exchange its role. 

What wonder that life took on the 
aspect of a parade, in which we formed 
a privileged unit; that the individual 
spirits of pupils were merged into a 
spirit of class; that indulgence, not be- 
ing experienced, became like a thing 
unknown; that the girls, in a word, 
were made like copies in porcelain of 
a bronze military ideal. 

Saugerties, New York 


BY MARGUERITE WILKINSON 


HE great man has made a 

speech. Now he must suffer the 

consequences of it. The pygmies 

who have heard him surround 
their giant. Their eyes are sharp darts 
of curiosity to wound him or soft seas 
of sentimentality to engulf him. Rude- 
ly they crowd upon him, pushing nearer 
and nearer to the platform on which 
he is standing. The candle of truth 
and beauty which he has lighted for 
them they strive to put out under the 
smothering silliness of their own com- 
ment. They might have shaken hands 
with his spirit, but they prefer to be 
able to say that they have shaken 
hands with his body. 

He is grave and patient and cour- 
teous. They are effusive, frivolous, in- 
ane. Women, upholstered in plush, who 
have never worked in their lives, thank 
him for what he said about labor. Men 
with cynical eyes thank him for what 
he said about love. A pudgy, aggressive 
spinster with asthma tells him that she 
once knew a second cousin of his who 
lived in Peoria. A lean radical asks 
him whether he is a vegetarian. A 


respectable mother of seven children 
tells him with tears in her eyes that 
she will never forget him—never! An 
anaemic young man wants fifteen dol- 
lars a week to go to work at once under 
the great man’s direction. An old 
couple from the country ask where he 
went to college. They want to send 
their son John to the same place. Thru 
it all the great man is grave and pa- 
tient and courteous. But in his heart 
of hearts he must feel very lonely. 
Perhaps he can rise to a feeling of 
tender compassion for such folly. 
Perhaps he knows only a strong “silver 
scorn.” 

Soon I am engulfed in the mob mov- 
ing toward him. A well-meaning friend 
has dragged me into it. She wants me 
to touch his fingers and murmur his 
name in his presence. I try to with- 
draw tactfully. I fail. I am shoved and 
elbowed into my place. My name is 
repeated to him. Then, in spite of his 
gravity, his patience, his grace, I am 
displeased by the insincerity of the 
whole performance. I long to tell him 
that I never wanted to meet him in 





this ridiculous way. I am gawky and 
awkward. I drop his fingers and es- 
cape. 

When I am free of the mob I swear 
in my heart a great oath. I admonish 
the kindly fruit trees and gracious 
fields of grain to refrain from provid- 
ing me nourishment if ever again I 
bend my pride to such folly; I tell the 
garden to be barren for me if ever 
again I consent to play the pygmy be- 
fore the giant. I do not want to shake 
hands with great men that I may tell 
my friends about it. 

I will hear great men speak. I will 
seize upon their thoughts with avid 
desire to learn. I will watch their be- 
havior from my corner of the room 
and from my corner of the world. If I 
meet them at the homes of friends I 
will be serene, content, dignified in 
their presence. I will accept their 
friendship if it comes to me naturally. 
But I declare myself free forever 
more from the snobbery and silliness 
of standing in line to meet the great 
man who has just spoken. 

New York City 
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One of England’s large munition plants (name deleted by the censor). It promises well for the Allies’ spring “push” 
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Waiting for a chance at action, a characteristic group of poilus keeping warm in a deserted chapel in northern France 
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© EB. Muller, Jr 


The latest U. S. destroyer firing a “Whitehead”; the torpedo’s propeller has just begun churning ahead. Kipling tells the ¢ 
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€ story, when “The Little Blue Devil replied: ‘For myself I swam, but I think,’ he said, ‘There’s somebody sinking outside’” 
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Underwoud & Under woud © International Film 

The drummers’ corps, fifteen hundred 
strong, led a hurly-burly dance thru 
the snow. At the left, the leader of the 
Carnival, Louis W. Hill, also presi- 
dent of the Great Northern Railway 


Our biggest winter festival, the St. 
Paul Carnival, which gives a hundred 
thousand grown-ups a chance to play 
outdoors. The feature this year was 
a long distance race on dog sleds 
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© International File 
The mayor and city council of St. Paul “took in” the carnival too. Mayor Irvin, “headlight”; Commissioners Farns- 
worth, Hyland, Wunderlich, Goss and McCall on the toboggan behind him; and Commissioner Keller ready to “let ’er' go” 
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WHAT THE PAPERS SAY 


WORLD COMMENT ON PRESIDENT WILSON’S STAND 


London Daily Mail—The Allies are 
frankly glad to have the moral sup- 
port and sympathy of the United 
States. We have been fighting for two 
and a half years for what we know to 
be right. We are glad the Americans 
know it too. 

London Times—The act of Presi- 
dent Wilson is an event of measureless 
importance in the history of mankind. 
Whatever the immediate consequences 
of the breach, a new chapter is opened 
for the New World and the Old. For 
the first time since it became a great 
power the United States has directly 
intervened in a European war—a 
course pregnant with untold results 
hereafter. . The American peo- 
ple do not want war, but are resolved 
to keep their honor unstained. Whether 
they will be forced to draw the sword 
now lies in the hands of Germany. If 
Germany does not draw back, the 
armed intervention of America _ be- 
comes certain. 


London Morning Post—President 
Wilson’s decision, which was both just 
and courageous, will put new spirit 
into the hearts and minds of the neu- 
tral nations, which for two years have 
suffered the most atrocious injuries 
ever done by one country to another 
at sea since the Barbary corsairs. We 
are entitled to congratulate ourselves 
that the truth of what we constantly 
affirmed respecting the character and 
aims of the German Government has 
now received the indorsement of a 
great and friendly nation. The Ameri- 
ean spirit of pride, justice and inde- 
pendence has again proved itself. 

La Liberté (Paris)—Circumstances 
give to Mr. Wilson’s act an incontest- 
able grandeur. History. will say of 
Wilson, the pacifist, that he was too 
proud, not to fight, but to give way, 
and that, placed between solicitude 
for national honor and apprehension 
for the unknown consequences—per- 
haps formidable—he did not want a 
humiliating peace. His case resembles 
that of the King of the Belgians. Al- 
bert I might have been able to avoid 
the avalanche that menaced him by 
resigning himself to a state of vassal- 
age. No more than he did Mr. Wilson 
think a single instant of breaking his 
word and making his country an ob- 
ject of derision. 

Journal des Débats (Paris)—We 
are happy, after so many vicissitudes, 
to render homage to President Wilson. 
We would have liked it had he de- 
cided sooner, not because he would 
have rendered us a service, but be- 
cause it would have given the signal 
to other neutrals and put Austria and 
Germany in their place, under the ban 
of the civilized world. 

Besides, we do not imagine that 
American intervention, even in a mili- 
tary way, can hasten a great deal the 
end of hostilities. The United States 
has not at its disposal sea and land 
forces sufficient ‘to turn the scale. 
However, they bring us a great moral 
force, and it is in view of that that 
we salute the decision of President 
Wilson. 

La Prensa (Buenos Aires)—The 
rupture between the United States and 
Germany will have an enormous moral 
effect, particularly in view of the 
power and prestige of the United 
States. The step taken by the Wash- 
ington Government will compe! other 
countries to emerge from the condi- 
tions of relative tranquillity in which 
they have been living. 


La Vanguardia (Buenos Aires)— 
The breaking of relations does honor 
to the Government of the United 


States. It now becomes necessary for 
all neutral states to compel the Cen- 
tral Powers to respect the rights of 
man. 


Dallas News—The people of the 
United States will unanimously sup- 
port the momentous decision which 
the President has made. They will 
support it out of intellectual convic- 
tion and out of faith in his patriotism 
and wisdom. Germany will persist in 
its mad course, and the declaration of 
war will await only the inevitable 
crime which will make the flag and 
citizens of the United States its vic- 
tims. Upon this course we are now set 
out. . . . Hateful as war is, it is 
less hateful than the price fixed for 
the continued enjoyment of peace. 

San Francisco Chronicle—In this 
hour of crisis, when our nation is fac- 
ing graver possibilities than any others 
which have presented themselves dur- 
ing the progress of the European war, 
it is well to take stock of those assets 
upon which we must rely in the event 
of our being called upon to participate 
in the contest. Whatever else 
may be necessary, no situation can 
possibly devolp which will demand an 
appeal to American patriotism. It will 
arise spontaneously and in advance 
of any eall. 

Il Progresso Italo-Americano (New 
York)—The heart of all us Italians 
is now, as ever, with America; today 
more than ever we understand and ap- 
preciate the strength of the bonds 
which bind her to Italy. 


Los Angeles Germania—We stand 
firmly behind the President in every 
effort to keep this country out of war. 
We are all good American citizens 
free and sovereign—loyal to this coun- 
try. We owe no other allegiance to any 
other nation. 


Richmond Times Dispatch—Presi- 
dent Wilson’s action was demanded— 
demanded not alone by the solemn 
warning he had given in the case of 
the “Sussex” but by his own guard- 
ianship of his country’s dignity and 
honor. 





Fargo Courier News — Another 
“Lusitania” horror and the United 
States is at war. That is certain. 


There can be no doubt of it. We have 
a united Nation. It will remain united 
by forbearance, by every possible ef- 
fort to remain neutral. By pursuing 
remonstrance to the last limit, the 
President has represented the opinion 
of the people of the nation he leads. 
He has their confidence and will have 
their support in more positive action. 

New York Sun—The blood of the 
citizen who is first of all things an 
American pulses more firmly and 
proudly this morning. His Govern- 
ment has at last spoken the voice of 
the nation. He can now hold his head 
upright and thank God and the Presi- 
dent for the old fashioned American 
perpendicularity of it. 

New York Herald—The confidence 
of the American people in their Presi- 
dent has not been misplaced. Mr. 
Wilson has made his decision, and it 
is for the right. In severing diplomatic 
relations between the United States 
and Germany he has done the thing 
which Washington would have done, 
which Lincoln would have done, and 
what any other American President 
would have done. He has upheld the 
rights, the dignity and the honor of 
the American people. 

New York Tribune—If war must 
come—not by our act but by Ger- 
many’s—we should welcome it. We 
have a righteous cause—a cause for 


which we fought a century ago, and 
against much greater odds. Its 
righteousness will exalt and unify the 
nation. And no nation of the first 
rank is more in need just now of 
being exalted and unified than is the 
United States. 

Philadelphia Public Ledger—Presi- 
dent Wilson has met the expectations 
of the nation. The President’s decision 
to refuse any further parleying is 
proof to the American people that in 
this gravest crisis the honor and dig- 
nity of the United States are safe in 
the President’s hands. 

Detroit Free Press—President Wil- 
son has taken the one course left for 
a self-respecting, courageous and hon- 
orable sovereign power. His act will 
have the approval of every genuine 
citizen of the United States. In his 
address to Congress he has outlined a 
policy which -is sound and must re- 
ceive the indorsement and support of 
the country. 

Milwaukee Sentinel—It is a peril- 
ous and unwelcome situation. The 
President has exercized great patience. 
He will continue to do so. If forced 
to the extremities in support of our 
rights, he must have the loyal support 
of every American worth calling an 
American. And it is the immediate 
duty of the Government to prepare 
against any eventuality that may im- 
peril our rights. Meanwhile all will 
echo the President’s sentiment, “God 
grant that we may not be challenged 
to defend them.” 


Boston Herald—There will be no 
dissent in any quarter, we believe, 
from the resolute stand which Presi- 
dent Wilson has at last taken. nist 
Because the President has conducted 
himself with such deliberation he may 
now be fully assured that he has the 
undivided support of his fellow-coun 
trymen. 

Boston Transcript—There will be 
no opponent of the President’s act in 
thus suspending diplomatic intercourse 
among loyal American citizens, of 
whatever derivation or parentage. 
politics end at the water’s edge—and 
that is precisely where the crisis 
which now confronts the nation cen- 
ters. There are times when to consider 
too slavishly a want of preparation 
for resistance to outrage is unwise as 
well as cowardly. We stand now to do 
what we can and when we must. We 
have stood up for freedom before 
when unprepared, and stood up suc- 
cessfully; we can do it again, if we 
must. 

Atlanta Constitution—Never at any 
time has the sentiment of this country 
been more solidly united, more nearly 
unanimous, in backing a President in 
a crisis than it is today back of Presi- 
dent Wilson. At no stage of the world 
war, following no incident of it in 
which America has been concerned, 
from the “Lusitania” atrocity down to 
the present, could the President have 
taken the step that he has taken with 
knowledge of such overwhelming ap- 
proval of the rank and file of the 
American people. 

Denver Times—Coldly and in un- 
mistakable language the issue was put 
up to the United States of America. 
There was only one answer to be 
made, unless this country were to play 
the part of the craven and to insure its 
own safety at the risk of those pre- 
cious laws which leading nations of 
civilization had signed in holy faith 
and which only one signer of that pact 
has seen fit to break. The answer has 
come, scintillating like a shaft of light 
from the sword which Columbia bears. 
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A BRITISH PRAGMATIST 


THE PHILOSOPHY AND PERSONALITY OF F. C. S. SCHILLER 
BY EDWIN E. SLOSSON 


DOZEN years ago I happened 

upon the word “pragmatism,” 

as it was printed, rather inap- 

propriately, upon the slip cover 
of Santayana’s “Life of Reason.” Be- 
ing a queer looking word and unknown 
to me, I started to find out what it 
meant and that led me on a long chase. 
The farther I went the more interested 
I became, for I soon discovered that I 
had been a pragmatist all my life with- 
out knowing it. I was as delighted as 
M. Jourdain when he was told that he 
had been unconsciously talking prose 
all his life. I felt as relieved as Hux- 
ley when he found his tag. For I knew 
then that I was no longer alone in the 
world. There were others, it seemed, 
even men of standing in philosophical 
circles, whose minds ran in this way 
and who were not ashamed to own it. 
I got their names and started to find 
them wherever they might be. I ran 
down Dewey in the Adirondacks and 
Bergson in the Alps. Poincaré I un- 
earthed in a Paris flat; James I heard 
in a Columbia lecture room; Ostwald 
I found in a Saxon village; Schiller I 
caught in an Oxford quad. I was think- 
ing of going to China to see Wang 
Yang-ming, but fortunately before I 
bought my steamer ticket or had 
learned Chinese I discovered that he 
had been dead for three centuries. 

A man in the act of dismounting from 
a bicycle is temporarily incapacitated 
for the effective use of either mode 
of locomotion, and it was at this psy- 
chological moment that I caught Dr. 
Schiller at the gate of Corpus Christi 
College. Otherwise I might have missed 
him, for he is as alert and agile physi- 
eally as he is mentally. He usually 
spends his summers mountain climbing 
in the Alps, tho I suppose he has 
suspended this pastime during the last 
three years while the Tyrolean Alps 
are being used for other purposes than 
tourism. 

Mr. Schiller wears the pointed beard 
that was the distinguishing mark of 
the radical of the nineties. He has 
a Shakespearean-shaped forehead, but 
wears un-Shakespearean glasses. He is 
as interesting to converse with as he is 
to read, which is more than you can 
say of many authors. He talks best 
while in motion, a real peripatetic 
philosopher. I wondered why he did not 
take his students out of the dark and 
stuffy lecture room and walk with them 
as he did with me, up and down the 
lawn between the trees and the ivy- 
clad walls of the college garden. Curi- 
ous turf it was, close-cut and springy; 
I never felt anything like it under my 
feet except an asphalt pavement on a 
hot summer day. 

But I suppose it would be against 
the Oxford customs to adopt the Greek 
method in teaching Greek philosophy. 
At any rate when I went to Mr. Schil- 
ler’s lecture on logic I found it as 
conventional in form as it was revolu- 








This is the eleventh article of a 
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tionary in spirit. One would have 
thought that printing had ‘never been 
invented, nor even the mimeograph. 
The lecture was delivered slowly, and 
necessarily without feeling, clause by 
clause, with frequent repetitions, so ev- 
ery word could be taken down. It was 
really a brilliant lecture as I discovered 
afterwards when I read over my notes, 
but at the time it sounded as dull as 
proofreading, for the lecturer dictated 
even the punctuation marks, as he went 
along: “colon,” “Italics,” “inverted 
commas,” etc. The English leave out 
the punctuation marks in legal docu- 
ments where they are needed and put 
them into lectures where they do not 
belong. 

The students, in long black gowns, 
were seated uncomfortably on benches 
carved with the names of many gene- 
rations, and were writing awkwardly 
on long boards. These were furnished 
with inkwells and quill pens, altho the 
students sensibly used fountain pens. 
I suppose it 1s somebody’s perquisite to 
supply such things as quills and snuff 
to the college even if nobody uses them. 
An American college president told me 
that hé thought there was more graft 
at Oxford than anywhere else in the 
world. 

If Mr. Schiller had remained in 
America he would now be lecturing to 
one or two hundred at a time, largely 
teachers who had come from all parts 
of the country expressly to hear his 
ideas and who would in turn transmit 
them to their students. But in that 
room there were only these fifteen boys, 
many of whom doubtless had no spe- 
cial interest in logic or in Schiller’s 
views of logic and who took his lec- 
tures simply because they were required 
for examination, after which they could 
be forgotten. I could not help contrast- 
ing this scene with the big lecture room 
at Jena, modern yet satisfying to the 
esthetic and historic taste, where 
Eucken’s fiery eloquence held men and 
women gathered from five continents, 
or with the Collége de France, where 
Bergson had attracted an even larger 


and equally cosmopolitan audience. A 
man in Schiller’s position must gain his 
disciples chiefly thru his books, and for 
a man of Schiller’s attractive personal- 
ity this is a great disadvantage. Print 
can never take the place of “the spoken 
word,” but to have its effect the spoken 
word must be heard by many people. 

The American visitor to Oxford 
meets a double mystery: how it is that 
Oxford accomplishes so much with a 
poor and antiquated plant and how it 
is that American universities do not 
accomplish more with their modern and 
convenient plants. One hates to conclude 
that plumbing and ventilation are in- 
compatible with high thinking. But if 
Spencer is right in defining life as the 
power of adaptation to environment, 
the Oxford dons are most alive of any 
human beings. They have shown the 
adaptability of the hermit crab in fitting 
themselves into their awkward environ- 
ment. They somehow manage to make 
themselves comfortable in buildings 
that a New York tenement house in- 
spector—who is never regarded as un- 
duly particular—would order torn 
down. They work contentedly under 
conditions that would cause a strike 
in any well-regulated union. 


ERDINAND CANNING SCOTT 

SCHILLER, M. A., D. Sce., Fel- 

low and Senior Tutor of Corpus 
Christi College, Oxford—to give for 
once his full name and _ titles—was 
born in 1864, While at Rugby he 
showed decided symptoms of _ intelli- 
gence, so he was picked as a winner 
in the scholastic race and put in train- 
ing for the classical scholarships. The 
British turn all things into sport, even 
war and education and since public 
opinion does not allow headmasters to 
keep racehorses they indulge their 
sporting instincts by backing their boys 
for the Blue Ribbon, the Balliol Schol- 
arships. These boys are then given 
daily doses of classical verse competi- 
tion; I infer for the same reason that 
jockeys are fed on gin. 

It is curious to see how widely edu- 
eators differ as to the fundamental 
principles of their business. The Brit- 
ish system is built upon competitions, 
prizes and examinations. The American 
state universities in the days of their 
pristine purity—I mean by that of 
course, when I was a student—regarded 
competition as vicious, prizes as demor- 
alizing and examinations as an evil to 
be eliminated if possible. But it ill be- 
comes a pragmatist to condemn a sys- 
tem that works so well as the British, 
whatever theoretical objections may oc- 
cur. 

Much as Schiller detested making 
verses in a dead language, he did it 
so well that he got a Major Exhibition. 
This gave him $350 for five years as 
well as $450 in Exhibitions from 
Rugby. But it also meant that he had 
sold himself to run in harness for an- 
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other four years at Balliol and was 
obliged to master a philosophy which 
he already felt to be a fraud. T. H. 
Green had died just before Schil'er 
came up and had been sainted for the 
greater glory of Balliol, and it seemed 
to the tutors good pedagogy to set their 
pupils to begin the study of philosophy 
with Green’s “Prolegomena to Eth- 
ics.” Most of the boys confronted with 
this abstruse introduction came to the 
conclusion that metaphysics was won- 
derful, but that they had no head for 
it. Schiller very curiously came to the 
opposite conclusion from the same 
premise. 

Orthodox Oxford was then as now 
under the sway of the great philosophic 
Trinity of Plato, Aristotle and Hegel, 
which was supposed somehow to be 
concordant with or at least allied to 
the theological Trinity, and therefore 
fit food for the souls of innocent young 
men. The third person of the philo- 
sophic Trinity was kept much in the 
dark because the tutors generally were 
not fond of reading German. They 
knew still less of science and appar- 
ently did not suspect that Darwin and 
his evolution might prove to have some 
bearing upon philosophy. 

Schiller took his First Classes at Ox- 
ford, altho he was given to asking awk- 
ward questions and was known to be 
reading “out of bounds.” One of his 
examiners complained that he used such 
queer terms in his papers, “solipsism” 
and “epistemology” for instance. 


instructor at Cornell University and 

at the end of that period an amusing 
incident occurred, tho what it was and 
how it came about I don’t know; pos- 
sibly because I never thought it best 
to inquire of any of the few who were 
in the room at the time. The bare fact 
is interesting enough; that a young man 
who had written one of the most bril- 
liant volumes of the times on meta- 
physics, “Riddles of the Sphinx,” and 
who carried in his pocket a call to 
teach philosophy at a leading Oxford 
college, was flunked in Cornell on 
his oral examination for Ph.D. in 
philosophy! Anybody who is curious 
can pick up half a dozen inconsis- 
tent versions of this famous episode 
on almost any campus. One is, that 
being fortified by the crinkle of the 
above mentioned letter over his heart 
and knowing that an American de- 
gree would have no value in England, 
Schiller did not take the examination 
seriously and neglected the necessary 
cramming. Another version of the story 
is that he turned tables upon his exam- 
iners by bringing into action for the 
first time the pragmatic arguments so 
much to their discomfiture and be- 
wilderment that he was penalized for 
these foul blows. But probably the de- 
tails, if one knew them, would prove 
to be quite commonplace compared with 
either of these versions or the more 
picturesque legends that are in circula- 
tion, so it is better to remain in ignor- 
ance and file it in the envelope with 
such cases as John Henry Newman, 


Tine years 1893-7 Schiller spent as 


who only got a Third Class; F. H. 
Bradley, who got a Second; Gustave 
Doré, who failed in drawing; Darwin, 
who was called a stupid student; Grant, 
who was graduated near the foot of 
his class; Mendel, who was never al- 
lowed to graduate at Vienna, and the 
like, good material all for some one 
who wants to investigate the psychol- 
ogy of students—and examiners. 

The chief benefit that Schiller got 
out of his American sojourn was an 
acquaintance with William James. It 
was a case of love at first sight and 
a lifelong devotion. Schiller dedicated 
his “Humanism” “To my dear friend, 
the humanest of philosophers, William 
James, without whose example and un- 
failing encouragement this book would 
never have been written.” 

In 1897 Schiller was called back to 
England to become tutor in Corpus 
Christi College. The president of that 
college, the late Thomas Fowler, be- 
longed rather to the pre-Hegelian Ox- 
ford generation of the Mill-British-em- 
piricism school of thought. He liked 
things to be made intelligible and he 
was so much struck by the lucidity of 
Schiller’s “Riddles of the Sphinx” that 
he called him from Cornell to Oxford. 


ERE then he has for twenty years 
Hiivea the quiet, sheltered, contem- 

plative life of the Oxford don, 
varied only by such daring adven- 
tures as his hunt for the hidden 
fallacies of formal logic, his single 
combats with Mr. Bradley and his 
ascent of the bleak hights of specu- 
lative philosophy, where the Absolute 
is supposed to dwell in solitude. Our 
American universities are putting up 
some very fair imitations of Oxford 
architecture now. Some have trans- 
planted ivy and it is growing. Some 
have transplanted tutors and they are 
growing. But one Oxford custom has 
not yet been introduced into our uni- 
versities, the custom of giving the pro- 
fessors time to think. In Oxford all 
the men have time to think and some 
of them do. In America if a man shows 
a tendency to become absorbed in 
thought he is made a dean or put on 
the committee of accredited high 
schools, which cures him. 

In the British “Who’s Who” Mr. 
Schiller’s recreations are ordinarily 
put down as “mountaineering, golf, 
etc.” But in one edition of that handy 
volume of contemporary autobiography 
it is stated that his chief recreation is 
“editing Mind!” Thus was revealed the 
secret of the mysterious appearance at 
Christmas, 1901, of a periodical which 
in looks resembled one of the regular 
numbers of that staid blue-covered re- 
view of philosophy, Mind, but with 
most startling contents. The frontis- 
piece is a “Portrait of Its Immanence, 
the Absolute.” This is followed by an 
article on “The Place of Humour in 
the Absolute, by F. H. Badley”; “The 
Critique of Pure Rot, by I. Cant”; “A 
Commentary on the Snark”; “More 
Riddles from Worse Sphinxes” and the 
like. The advertisements were likewise 
unusual: “A Dictionary of Oxford 


Mythology, in six volumes, containing 
a complete account of the stories told 
in the Common Rooms and the men to 
whom they have from time to time 
been attached”; “A fine consignment 
of assorted Weltanschauungen just re- 
ceived from Germany”; phonograms of 
all. the lectures, jokes extra, with col- 
ored cinematographs of the most fa- 
mous professors in action, for armchair 
study, etc. The history of philosophy 
in fifty-one limericks, covering all sys- 
tems from Thales to Nietzsche, would 
be useful on examination time. 


UT Schiller has riot been able to 

confine his humor to that uniquity 

Mind! He allows it to creep into 
his contributions to Mind-without-the- 
exclamation-poigt and other serious 
journals. He is a keen debater and 
does not follow the ordinary rules of 
fencing, but frequently disconcerts his 
antagonists by parrying their thrusts 
with a pun or a personality. He is, so 
far as I know, the first philosopher to 
find room for jokes in his formal philos- 
ophy, as the following passage shows: 

When we map out the whole region of 
Truth-claim or Formal Truth, we find that 
it contains (1) lies, (2) errors, (3) meth- 
odological fictions, (4) methodological as- 
sumptions, (5) postulates, (6) validated 
truths, (7) axioms, and (8) jokes. 

Most philosophers in fact would not 
only ignore his eighth category, but 
would neglect his first and second, ac- 
cepting any statement that claimed to 
be true and devoting themselves to the 
study of its logical implications. But 
the pragmatist is more interested in 
finding out how and in what way an 
assertion comes to be called true and 
how it makes good its claim after it 
has been asserted. As Schiller puts it: 

What then is common to all sorts of 
Truth and Error, and renders them species 
of a common genus? Nothing but their 
psychological side; “truth” is the proper 
term for what satisfies, “error” for what 
thwarts, a human purpose in cognitive 
activity. 

The difference between Truth and Error, 
therefore, is ultimately one in value. The 
way of conceiving an object or 
judging a situation is simply the way most 
valuable for our purpose; the “false” way 
is one which is, at least relatively, worth- 
less. “Truth” is a eulogistic, “error” a 
dyslogistic, way of valuing cognitive situa- 
tion. 

Truth and Error therefore are continu- 
ous, as history shows. Either may develop 
out of the other, and both are rooted in the 


same problems of knowing, which are ul- 
timately problems of living. The “truths” 
of one generation become the “errors” of 


the next, when it has achieved more valua- 
ble and efficient modes of interpreting and 
manipulating the apparent “facts,’’ which 
the new “truths” are continuously trans- 
forming. And conversely, what is now 
scouted as “error” may hereafter become 
the fruitful parent of a long progeny of 
“truths.” 

It follows also that (as every examiner 
who marks a paper knows) Truth and 
Error admit of quantitative differences. 
Both can vary in importance, and can at- 
tain (or fail of) their purpose to greater 
or a less degree. But neither is absolute. 
An answer to a question is in general 
called true if it is true enough for the pur- 
pose in hand. But this does not preclude 
a greater exactitude if (for a different 
purpose) it should be required. It is a true 
answer to the question—‘‘when do you 
leave?’ to reply “tomorrow”; but if neces- 
sary I can specify the train I go by. Thus 
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the demand for absolute exactness is both 
humanly unnecessary and scientifically un- 
meaning. Indeed a degree of accuracy high- 
er than the situation demands would be 
irrational. No one wants to know the hight 
of a mountain in millimeters, and if he did, 
he could not ascertain it, because his meth- 
ods would not measure fine enough. Scien- 
tific truths are infinitely perfectible, but 
never absolute. 

Now if philosophers are wise, they will 
accept this sort of truth, and admit that 
any truth is “absclute’” enough so soon as 
it is equal to the demands made upon it, 
while none must ever be so absolute as to 
become incorrigible and incapable of fur- 
ther growth. 

A human factor, an element of per- 
sonal desire, enters into all our think- 
ing; otherwise why should we bother 
to think? Even our most abstract and 
general theorems have a hidden Hinter- 
land of subconscious motives, and ap- 
plications which philosophy has hither- 
to fought shy of. 


The abstract statement that “two and 
two make four” is always incomplete. We 
reed to know to what “twos” and “fours” 
the dictum is applied. It would not be true 
of lions and lambs, nor of drops of water, 
nor of pleasures and pains. 

“Every thought,” he says, “is an act 
and even the most ‘theoretical’ asser- 
tions are made to gratify an interest.” 
He finds in the present war confirma- 
tion of his theory that thought is sub- 
ordinate to action and never free from 
human volitional influence: 


If only philosophers could be got to face 
the facts of actual life, could any of them 
fail to observe the enormous object-lesson 
in the truth of pragmatism which the 
world has been exhibiting in the present 
crisis? Everywhere the “truths” believed 
in are relative to the nationality and sym- 
pathies of their believers. It is, indeed, 
lamentable that such an orgy of the will 
‘to believe should have been needed to illus- 
trate the pragmatic nature of truth, but 
who will dispute that for months say 999 
persons out of 1000 have been believing 
what they please, and consciously or un- 
consciously making it “true” with a ferver 
rarely bestowed even by the most ardent 


philosophers on the most self-evident 
truths? No improbability. no absurdity, 
no atrocity has been too great to win 


credence, and the uniformity of human na- 
ture has been signally attested by the way 
in which the same stories (mutatis mutan- 
dis) have been credited on both sides. 


It is because thought is always af- 
fected, and in such times as these alto- 
gcther vitiated by personal desires that 
Schiller desires to have this hidden in- 
fluence recognized and allowed for. The 
endeavor to drag forth the supprest 
context of thought is very properly 
called Humanism. Schiller conceives ev- 
ery thought as some one’s experiment 
for which he is responsible. 

The humanistic view of metaphysics 
Schiller expresses in the preface to the 
1910 edition of his earliest work, “Rid- 
dles of the Sphinx.” 

Practically a system of metaphysics, with 
whatever pretensions to pure thought and 
absolute rationality it may start is always 
in the end one man’s personal vision about 
the universe, and the “metaphysical crav- 
ing” often so strong in the young, is noth- 
ing but the desire to tell the universe what 
one thinks of it. Of course, the tale may 
be worth telling if told well. 

This describes the “Riddles of the 
Sphinx” exactly. In it the youthful 
Schiller tells the universe what he 
thinks of it and it is told well. But 
his thoughts have changed in the 
twenty-five years since this volume was 
published so that even in its revised 
form does not so well express his views 
as do his later volumes “Humanism” 
and “Studies in Humanism,” of which 
revised editions were brought out in 
1912. His magnum opus, “Formal 
Logic,” a destructive criticism of the 
Artistotelian logic, is too technical for 
the general reader who, however, will 
find a popular outline of its argument 
by Schiller himself in The Independent 
of August 15, 1912, and a review of 
the volume by Professor Dewey in The 
Independent of July 25, 1912. 

The value of the pragmatic method to 
religion is discussed by Schiller in his 
article on “Faith, Reason and Reli- 
gion,” where he shows that even the 
most rigorous scientific reasoning in- 
volves the element of faith and on the 
other hand that faith is devoid of value 
unless it is verified in the only way by 
which anything can be verified, that is, 
by works. He says: 


Christianity is an essentially human and 
theroly pragmatic religion, hampered thru- 
cut its history and at times almost stran- 
gled by an alien theology, based upon the in- 
tellectualistic speculations of Greek philoso- 
phers, Fortunately the Greek metaphysic 
embodied (mainly) in the “Athanasian” 
creed is too obscure to have ever been real- 
ly functional; its chief mischief has always 
been to give theological support to “‘phii- 
osophic” criticisms which by identifying 
God with “the One” have aimed at elim- 
inating the human elements from the 
Christian religion. As against all such at- 
tempts, however, we must hold fast to the 
principle that the truest religion is that 
which issues in and fosters the best life. 


The pragmatic criterion of truth, 
that all truths must work, is not a lax 
one as its opponents assert but the 
most stringent that can be applied. It 
means—“You shall not assert the truth 
of whatever suits you without any test- 
ing at all.” It eliminates as meaning- 
less all theories that make no difference 
whether they are believed or disbe- 
lieved. It demands constant confirma- 
tion of all beliefs by their consequences. 
It insists upon the unity of theory and 
practise, of faith and works. This point 
was plainly put by Schiller in his ad- 
dress before the Pan-Anglican Church 
Congress of 1908: 


For any theory to work, it must be be- 
lieved in, e. g., believed to be true. It is 
impossible, e. g., to practice prayer merely 
as a piece of spiritual hygiene, and in 
order to get the strengthening which is 
said to result from the practice. The prac- 
tice need not, of course, start with a firm 
belief in the reality of its object. But un- 
less it engenders a real belief, it will be- 
come inefficacious. Hence, to conceive of 
Pragmatism as ultimately sanctioning an 
“act-as-if” attitude of religious make-be- 
lieve is a misapprehension; it is to con- 
found it with the discredited and ineffectual 
dualism of Kant’s antithesis of practical 
and theoretic “reason.” Lastly, it should 
be noted that any theory which works must 
evoke some response from the objective 
nature of things. If there were no “God,” 
i. e., nothing that could afford any satisfac- 
tion to any religious emotion, the whole 
religious attitude would be futile. If it is 
not, it must contain essential truth, tho it 
may remain to be determined what is the 
ob‘ective fact corresponding to the pos- 
tulate. 








clan— 


breast! 





“T, who have joy of his lips, I would be to my man, 
Shelter and warmth and food and a place of rest. 
And a home for the hope of his heart and a mother 


“Tho he must ask by day that I toil and tire, 
Fire I shall be to his flesh and flesh to his fire; 
Tho he must go by night while I wait alone, 

My love shall rise and follow and guard my own. 


“Think you I ask release from the load I bear 
Think you I care to please as a slave must care? 
Not tho the seven-walled seas were thrice as wide, 
Could I give my love as I give if I lost my pride. 


THE WIFE 


BY MARGUERITE WILKINSON 


This is the song of the wife who is strong in the 


and red, 


“We have traveled by day, on the same rough roads 


We have slept by night on a hard and narrow bed, 

We have shared the crumbs, when life would have 
hunger wait; 

By this he was made my man, I was made his mate. 


“Laughter we know and the wild young song of the heart, 
Poverty’s pain and the spite and scorn that smart; 

And not tho the seven-walled seas were thrice as deep 
Would I change my place at his side for a softer sleep. 


“Shelter and warmth and food and a place of rest, 

A haven of dreams and a holy mother breast, 

Bounty and beauty and breath I would be for my man!” 
Such is the song of the wife who is strong in the clan. 
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No holes inthe wall of a Parker, preventing 
any escape of ink to soil hands, spoil 
,clothes or ruin dainty dresses or purses. 
Can be carried flat, upside down—any posi- 
tion—it cannot leak—it’s SAFETY-SEALED. 


In case of accident to self-filling mechan- 
ism it automatically changes to a SAFETY- 
SEALED non-self-filler. 


Fills itself in 2 seconds—press the con- 
cealed SAFETY-SEALED button. 
All sizes at nearest Parker dealer—$2.50, 
$3, $4 and $5 

PARKER PEN COMPANY 


239 Mill St., Janesville, Wis. 
New York Retail Store, Woolworth Bldg, 








Means—No holes cut in wall of barrel 
—No openings, levers or rings where ink can 
get out to ruin clothes or linen. 








Bronze Memorial Tablets 
JNO. WILLIAMS, Inc., Bronze Foundry, 550 W. 
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Have You This Book? 


The Word of the Truth 


The Divine Directions how to make life 
happy here, andjoyful forever. ‘The final 
answer to every question about Life and 
Destiny. 

A simple arrangement, in immediately 
intelligible order, of the whole Will of 
God as declared in the New Testament; 
a concise statement of the whole Truth; 
the requirements of Faith; the way of 
Salvation; the conditions of Peace;—all 
presented in the easy, obvious, original 
sense. 

Ample notes. Every-day English. No 
denominational bias. No ‘‘new religion."’ 
Not any one’s opinion, but, What God 
has said. 


A Popular Hand-book of Vital Truth 
Send a One Dollar bill with your address to 


The Truth Publishing Foundation, Eufaula, Ala. 


Today ? 
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A POET OF THE FOREIGN 
LEGION 

“I have always had the passion to 
play the biggest part within my reach, 
and it is really in a sense a supreme 
success to be allowed to play this.” 
These words, taken from a letter to his 
mother, were written by Alan Seeger, 
the young American poet, who, for the 
love of France and because of his faith 
in her cause, joined the foreign legion 
and was killed on the field of Belloy-on- 
Santerre. 

Romantic, passionate and _ heroic 
youth is in these words and in his 
poetry. All sensuous beauty he under- 
stood and loved. The more austere 
beauties that must be spiritually learned 
from life he had not yet perceived, He 
seems to have accepted life with the 
zest of the young pagan lads of Attica 
in the days of the glory of Greece. 
But it may be that his enthusiasm for 
war was closer akin to the enthusiasm 
of the medieval knight, to whom war 
was an opportunity for sacrifice, but 
also an opportunity for distinction, the 
only real and glamorous romance. The 
quality of his book is uneven. But there 
are beautiful poems. None of them, 
perhaps, achieves so much of dignity 
and beauty as does the much-quoted 
poem of prophecy from which the fol- 
lowing lines are taken: 

I have a rendezvous with Death 

On some scarred slope of battered hill, 
When Spring comes round again this year 
And the first meadow-flowers appear. 


Poems, by Alan Seeger. Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. $1.25. 


HISTORY THAT EXPLAINS 

A Political and Social History of 
Modern Europe, by Professor Carlton 
Hayes, of Columbia University, is in 
some respects the best existing text 
book of modern history for the college 
student or intelligent general reader. It 
covers the four centuries since the be- 
ginning of the sixteenth century, but 
about one-third of the whole work is 
devoted to the brief period between 
the Franco-Prussian War and the out- 
break of the Great War, with which 
the narrative ends, The explanation 
of the fundamental principles of con- 
temporary civilization, of the irresist- 
ible development of nationalism and 
democracy, of the capitalistic organiza- 
tion of industry and its relation to im- 
perialism and world politics, and of the 
origin and significance of socialism, 
militarism and other current social 
creeds is quite exceptionally full, lucid 
and enlightening. 

However, Professor Hayes has not 
neglected the conventional chronicle 
of political events in his enthusiasm 
for aspects of history which are usu- 
ally skipped in the classroom, and the 
conservative teacher will find an ade- 
quate amount of space devoted to wars, 
treaties and royal genealogies as well 


as exceptionally complete critical bibli- 
ographies at the end of each chapter. 
Nevertheless, certain phases of modern 
history receive unusual attention and 
emphasis. The ordinary history, for 
example, gives one the impression that, 
while the people in the sixteenth cen- 
tury did nothing but fight about re- 
ligion, the Christian Church played no 
important part in “history” thereafter. 
But Professor Hayes gives as much 
space and as careful study to Huxley, 
Renan, Pius IX, anti-clericalism, the 
Oxford movement and the Bulgarian 
exarchate as to Luther, Calvin, Philip 
II and the Council of Trent. There is 
hardly another general history of which 
this can be said. 

A Political and Social History of Modern 

Europe, by Carlton J. H. Hayes. 2 vols. The 

Maemillan Company. $4.25. 

ART IN RUSSIA 

Alexandre Benois, one time art direc- 
tor of the Ballet Russe and himself a 
painter, has written a history of the 
Russiai School of Painting. Sympathe- 
tic with the modern movements he is 
yet their critic, and he deals broad- 
mindedly with the amazingly dull peri- 
ods of the romantic and the “purpose” 
painters. Plates give many examples of 
important works, some of these, as 
Ivanov’s St. Andrew, being notably 
fine. Immediately interesting is M. 
Benois’ comment on Bakst, on his 
illustrations as differing from his scene 
design, and on the historical accuracy 
of his work. This and the modest hand- 
book of “The Russian Arts,” by Rosa 
Newmarch, fill what has been a real 
lack in our art literature. 


The Russian School of Painting, by Alexandre 
Benois. A. A. Knopf. $4. 


TWO LITERARY CRITICS 

Mark van Doren’s study of Henry 
David Thoreau considers the man and 
his philosophy mainly as set forth in 
his journal rather than as a nature 
lover and an essayist. As a man and a 
philosopher he finds Thoreau far from 
satisfying, tho he admits that “Walden” 
and “The Week” by reason of their 
independence, courage and beauty will 
live long. It seems to the lover of these 
discursive essays, with their fresh- 
ness and their whimsical wisdom, al- 
most a thankless task to analyze so 
minutely and adversely the oddities of 
a genius who, if he added little to the 
sum of philosophic truth, gave us pages 
of serene charm without which we 
should be the poorer. Mr. van Doren 
has some unusual and thoughtful views 
of Thoreau, but like Lowell, he wishes 
him other than he was created. 

Rebecca West is in something the 
same state of mind with regard to 
much of the work of Henry James, and 
expresses her dissatisfaction with a no- 
ticeable smartness and at times a care- 
lessness of phrase. That she admires 
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ARE AMERICANS AS CULTURED AS EUROPEANS? 


How four young men from Washington Square, New York, 
proved that literary appreciation is as keen here as abroad 


By ROBERT JENNINGS STANLEY 


This is a story of a 
unique experiment, one 
of the most interesting 
in the literary annals of 
this country. The book- 
world has watched it, 
first with curiosity temp- 
ered with amusement, 
and lately with genuine 
amazement. 

About a <~ , four 
. 2 oung men, hardly more 
Old Print of a House in om boys, sat about in 
Washington Square = the Washington Square 
Bookshop, one of the show-places of the 
artistic and literary colony of New 
York. Many a unique enterprise had 
been fathered in this quaint place. A 
few days. before, another group of 
young people had, in the same place, 
decided to organize the Washington 
Square Players, and were soon to startle 
New York with the most unusual plays 
seen on Broadway in many years. These 
four young men, however, were not in- 
terested in the theater. They were in- 
terested in books. None of them had 
any money. But one of them had an 
idea. 

He held in his hand a small edition of 
an English classic. “Before the war,” 
he said, “books like this sold by the 
million in England, Germany and 
France. People read them in public, 
just as Americans read newspapers 
and magazines. From this a casual ob- 
server might infer that Europeans pos- 
sess a higher culture. I don’t believe 
it. I believe the standard of culture is 
as high here as abroad. 


What Americans Read and Why 


“Americans read sO many newspa- 
pers and magazines because they may 
be obtained more easily than other 
reading. No matter where a man is, 
he can secure his favorite periodical, 
but not his favorite book. I believe that 
if the great masterpieces of literature 
could be obtained as easily as news- 
papers, many more people would read 
them. Think of the time we Americans 
waste reading profitless matter in news- 
papers. Most of us, too, know that a 
great deal of such reading is profitless. 
We would rather read worth-while 
books, but we cannot buy them on a 
news-stand and we cannot carry large 
library volumes around with us. Make 
the masterpieces of literature more 
easily obtainable and really handy to 
carry, and you can’t tell me that the 
average American will not prefer the 
better reading.” 


Other Publishers Say It Can’t 
Succeed 


Between them, these four young men 
raised enough money to publish one 
book. They showed this to department 
stores, and within a week had evidence 
that they had struck a popular vein. 
They then managed to raise enough 
capital to publish fifteen books, and the 
enterprise was definitely launched. 


Their books were compact and well 
printed, and were bound in genuine 
ooze-sheep leather. In size, they were 
smaller than the usual misnamed 
pocket-size volume, which is usually 
too large for a pocket. 

More remarkable than the quality 
was the price at which the books were 
offered. Publishers are usually forced 
to add several hundred per cent profit, 
in order to cover their selling costs. 
These young men cut their profit to a 
smaller margin than perhaps books had 
ever before been marketed on, believing 
that a low price would so increase the 
volume of business as to make the ven- 
ture self-sustaining. Because of this, 
other publishers predicted disaster 
for the enterprise at once. Even 
today, some of the oldest American 
publishers declare that they do not 
see how genuine limp-leather volumes 
like these can be sold at so low a 
price. 


Selling a Million Books a Year 


Immediately upon their appearance, 
the demand for the books was so ex- 
traordinary that it could not be met. 
Department stores swamped the little 
business with orders for thousands of 
books, in some cases tens of thousands. 
Letters from readers poured in, inquir- 
ing when new titles would be issued, 
and within three months it was neces- 
sary to publish fifteen new books. This 
only increased the demand. Requests 
for new titles became so insistent that 
three months afterward thirty new 
books were published, making sixty 
titles in all. Of these sixty volumes, 
close to one million copies were sold in 
little over a year. 

Today it is a common thing in New 
York to see business men and women 
traveling in the subways or on trains 
to and from the suburbs, reading these 
little masterpieces, instead of news- 
papers. The judgment of the young pub- 
lishers was justified. The masters who 
have inspired and charmed millions in 
the past still hold their own with the 
present-day best-sellers. The American 
public wants good books. It will read 
them more eagerly than it reads medi- 
ocre fiction. 


What the Book Lover Wants 


Without doubt the success of the 
Little Leather Library, the name given 
to this series, has been due chiefly to 
the selection of titles. Some educational 
authorities acclaim it as the most ex- 
cellent collection of masterpieces ever 
issued in so compact a form. Every one 
of them is complete and unabridged. 
They include not only the best work of 
the old masters, but the finest writing 
of many modern authors—English, 
French, Russian, American. They are 
works that a book-lover wants to have 
about him always, to read in spare 
moments during travel, or at home in 
the evening when nothing can quite so 
satisfy as an hour with a good poem, 
story, drama, or essay. The library 


G. Bernard Shaw 
De Maupassant 
Abraham Lincoln 
Ivan Turgenev 
Stevenson 

Henrik Ibsen 

Leo Tolstoy 
Dickens 

Dante 

Elizabeth Browning 
Lewis Carroll 
Hans Andersen 
Longfellow 
Thoreau 

Coleridge 

William Morris 
Prosper Merimee 
Browning 
Maeterlinck 

J. M. Barrie 

An Anthology of 
American verse, in- 
cluding the best 
poems of Bryant, 
Emerson, Longfel- 
low, Whittier, Poe, 
Holmes, Lowell, 
Whitman, Bret 
Harte, Lanier, Ed- 
win Markham, Bliss 
Carman, Richard 
Hovey, Le Galli- 
enne, and others. 


now includes works of such authors 
as these: 


Rudyard Kipling 
Emerson 

Conan Doyle 
Oscar Wilde 

Poe 

Shakespeare 
Washington Irving 
Olive Schreiner 
Alex. Dumas 

W. S. Gilbert 
Tennyson 

Walt Whitman 
Geo. Washington 
Robert Burns 
Thos. De Quincey 
Victor Hugo 

An Anthology of 
English verse, in- 
cluding the best 
poems of Michael 
Drayton, Shake- 
speare, Ben Jon- 
son, Robt. Herrick, 
Milton, Collins, 
Blake, Words- 
worth, Coleridge, 
Lamb, Moore, By- 
ron, Shelley, Keats, 
Thos. Gray, Hood, 
Arnold, Tennyson, 
Browning, Rosset- 
ti, Swinburne, and 
others. 


Complete Set Shipped Free for 
Examination 


The publishers of the Little Leather 
Library have such confidence in the 
desire of the public to possess works 
of this character, and also in the abilit 
of the public to discern unusual book 
values, that they ship free the com- 
plete set of sixty volumes to any per- 
son, for five days’ examination. They do 
not require the payment of any money 
in advance. If the books do not meet 
the expectation of the buyer, they may 
be returned within five days after de- 
livery. 

With each set of sixty books, a hand- 
some mahogany or quartered oak book- 
rack is given free. This is attractive 
enough to ornament any library table. 
The publishers are perfectly willing to 
stand the expense of shipping charges 
to points within the United States, to 
anyone desirous of seeing these books. 
If they are not wanted when they are 
seen, not the slightest hesitation may 
be felt in sending them back, within 
the time allowed for examination. It is 
only necessary to send your simple re- 
quest to the Little Leather Library, 52 
Mercantile Bldg., 23d St., New York, 
or for convenience, use the blank form 
below. 





Name coceeee 


Address 


Little Leather Library, 52 Mercantile Bldg., 23d St., New York 


Please send me the 60 Leather-Bound Books, prepaid. I 
will return them in 5 days or pay you $1 down, and $3 a 
month for 6 months, making $19 in all. 

For Canada, and foreign countries, price is 
1 extra, plus duty charges, 
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Why Some Foods Explode 
in the Stomach 


By WILLIAM ELDRIDGE 


66 HE combinations of food that 
most people eat three times a 
day inflict nothing less than a 
crime against their health and are the 
direct cause of 90 per cent of all sick- 
ness.” 

This is the rather startling statement 
of Eugene Christian, the famous New 
York Food Scientist whose wonderful 
system of corrective eating is receiving 
so much eager attention throughout the 
Nation at the present time 

According to Eugene Christian we eat 
without any thought of the relation which 
one food has to another when eaten at the 
same time. The result is that often we 
combine two foods each of great value.in 
itself, but which when combined in the 
stomach literally explode, liberating toxins 
which are absorbed by the blood and form 
the root of nearly all sickness, the first in- 
dications of which are acidity, fermenta- 
tion, gas, constipation, and many other 
sympathetic ills leading to most serious 
consequences, 

All of this, states Eugene Christian, can 
be avoided if we would only pay a little 
attention to the selection of our daily 
menus instead of eating without any regard 
for the consequences. 

This does not mean that it is necessary 
to eat foods we don’t like; instead Chris- 
tian prescribes meals which are twice as 
delicious as those to which we are accus- 
tomed. 

Not long ago I was fortunate enough to 
be present when Eugene Christian was re- 
lating some of his experiences with cor- 
rective eating to a group of men interested 
in dietetics, and I was literally amazed at 
what he accomplished. with food alone and 
without drugs or medicines of any kind, 

One case which sticks in my mind was 
that of a mother and daughter who went 
to him for treatment. The mother was 
forty pounds overweight and her physician 
diagnosed her case as Bright’s Disease. 
She had a sluggish liver, low blood pressure 
and lacked vitality. The daughter had an 
extreme case of stomach acidity and in- 
testinal fermentation, was extremely ner- 
vous, had chronic constipation, and was 30 
pounds underweight. 

Christian prescribed the proper food 
combinations for each. Within a few 
weeks all symptoms had disappeared, and 
within three months the mother had lost 
38 pounds and the daughter had gained 
26 pounds, and both were in perfect health 
—normal in every particular. 

Another case which interested me great- 
ly was that of a young man whose efficien- 
cy had been practically wrecked through 
stomach acidity, fermentation and consti- 
pation resulting in physical sluggishness 
which was naturally reflected in his ability 
to use his mind. He was twenty pounds 
underweight when he first went to see 
Christian and was so nervous he couldn’t 
sleep. Stomach and intestinal gases 
were so severe that they caused irregular 
heart action and often fits of great mental 


Please clip out and mail the following form 


a copy of the official blank adopted by 


the Society 


depression. As Christian describes it he 
was not 50 per cent efficient either men- 
telly or physically. Yet in a few days, by 
following Dr. Christian’s suggestions as to 
food, his constipation had completely gone, 
although he had formerly been in the habit 
of taking large daily doses of a strong 
cathartic. In five weeks every abnormal 
symptom had disappeared—his weight hav- 
ing increased six pounds. In addition to 
this he acquired a store of physical and 
mental energy so great in comparison with 
his former self as to almost belie the fact 
that it was the same man. | . 

But perhaps the most interesting case 
that Christian told me of was that of a 
multi-millionaire—a man 70 years old who 
had been traveling with his doctor for sev- 
eral years in a search for health. He was 
extremely emaciated, had chronic constipa- 
tion, lumbago and rheumatism. For over 
twenty years he had suffered with stomach 
and intestinal trouble which in reality was 
superaciduous secretions in the stomach. 
The first menus given him were designed to 
remove the causes of acidity, which was 
accomplished in about thirty days. And 
after this was done he seemed to undergo 
a complete rejuvenation. — His eyesight, 
hearing, taste and all of his mental facul- 
ties became keener and more alert. He 
had had no organic trouble—but_ he was 
starving to death from malnutrition and 
decomposition—all caused by the wrong se- 
lection and combination of foods. After 
six months’ treatment this man was as well 
and strong as he had ever been in his life. 

These instances of the efficacy of right eating 
I have simply chosen at random from perhaps 
a dozen Eugene Christian told me of, every one 
of which was fully as interesting and they ap- 
plied to as many different ailments. 

There have been so many inquiries from all 
parts of the United States from people seeking 
the benefit of Eugene Christian’s advice and 
whose cases he is unable to handle personally 
that he has written a little course of lessons 
which tells you exactly what to eat for health, 
strength and efficiency. This course is published 
by The Corrective Eating Society of New York. 

These lessons, there are 24 of them, contain 
actual menus for breakfast, luncheon and din- 
ner, curative as well as corrective, covering 
every condition of health and sickness from in- 
fancy to old age and for all occupations, climates 
and seasons. 

Reasons are given for every recommendation 
based upon actual results secured in the author’s 
many years of practice although technical terms 
have been avoided. Every point is explained so 
clearly that there can be no possible misunder- 
standing. 

With these lessons at hand it is just as though 
you were in personal contact with the great 
food specialist, because every possible point is 
so thoroughly covered that you can scarcely think 
of a question which isn’t answered. You can 
start eating the very things that will produce 
the increased physical and mental energy you 
are seeking the day you receive the lessons and 
you will find that you secure results with the 
first meal. 

If you would like to examine these 24 Little 
Lessons in Corrective Eating simply write The 
Corrective Eating Society, Dept. 42, 460 Fourth 
Ave., New York City. It is not necessary to en- 
close any money with your request. Merely ask 
them to send the lessons on five days’ trial with 
the understanding that you will either return 


them within that time or remit $3, the small 
fee asked. 


instead of writing a letter, as this is 
and will be honored at once 


CORRECTIVE EATING SOCIETY, Dept. 42, 460 Fourth Avenue, New York City 


You may send me prepaid a copy of Corrective Eating in 24 Lessons. 
remail them to you within five days after receipt or send you $3. 


Name 


Address....... Cbeeees 


I will either 





her subject is certain, and, as in the 
few excellent words on the Altar of 
the Dead, she can give convincing rea- 
son for the faith which is in her. She 
comments neatly on his later style of 
English but her quarrel, in the consid- 
erable instances in which she does 
quarrel, seems to be that the characters 
do not act in the given circumstances 
as she would have acted. The conduct 
of Isabel in “The Portrait of a Lady,” 
for instance, is suggestive of a “nin- 
cumpoop.” This critic’s difficulty, even 
to the conservative lover of James, 
who shares her annoyance at the split- 
ting of infinitestimal hairs. is that, in a 
number of his works, she fails to per- 


ceive or, if she perceives, rejects, what 


seems to us the theory of life under- 
lying all of his writing, that is, the ne- 
cessity, and the beauty, and, at last, 
the satisfaction of renouncement. 


Henry David Thoreau, by Mark van Doren. 
Houghton, Mifflin’ Company. $1.25. James, by 
Rebecca West. Henry Holt & Co. 50 cents. 


MONEY AND WAR FINANCE 

Hartley Withers, sometime financial 
writer for the London Times and an 
authority of weight, wrote a book in 
1909 on the Meaning of Money, that is, 
the term as used in the large and mani- 
fold financial operations of the day, in 
exchange, loans, reserves and deposits. 
It is a text book on the “money market,” 
not profound and fundamental as is 
Bagehot’s “Lombard Street,” but more 
popularly written—almost sprightly in 
spots. The fourth edition is just issued. 
International Finance was written by 
Mr. Withers in 1916 at the instance of 
the Council for the Study of Interna- 
tional Relations. With a twinkle in his 
eye the author says: “Perhaps I have 
a weakness for financiers, but if so it is 
entitled to some respect, because it is 
based on a closer knowledge of them 
than is owned by most of their critics.” 
He finds “high finance buffeted by men 
of war and men of peace with a una- 
nimity that must puzzle it.” The war 
has called in Europe for the concen- 
trated attention of capital; international 
finance has reached staggering propor- 
tions. The modus operandi of it all is 
Mr. Withers’ important theme, while 
to illustrate it he draws from the fi- 
nancial history of Egypt, Honduras, 
Brazil. The patriotic service of the 
small capitalist, the man with a sav- 
ings bank account, is brought out in 
his view that capital deserves its re- 
ward of income, that it may be called 
stored labor, and that capitalism use- 
fully permeates society. At some length 
he deals with Scott Nearing’s judg- 
ment in this matter. It is a readable 
and profitable book. 

Time was, we recall, when many 
rested comfortably in the belief that no 
great overwhelming war could shake 
the world—“the bankers would not' al- 
low it.” The destructiveness of modern 
weapons and the expense of them were 
so appalling that mankind would not 
be again drawn to a great war. All signs 
save the accumulation of weapons and 
soldiers, and possibly human nature act- 
ing nationally, have failed. So we need 
not be surprized to find the soundest 
financial writers feeling their way with 
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caution. Mr. Noyes found it necessary to| B 
rewrite his current magazine comment | 
when he came to include its substance 
in his book Financial Chapters on the 
War. This is a history of the greatest 
of panics; of the quick, vigorous meas- 
urcs to surmount it; of the national 
and international loans by which the 
war has been and is financed. To us 
the most valuable if not the most in- 
teresting part of the book lies in the 
concluding chapters on finance and_| 
economics after the war and as affect- 
ing America. Here, while he states the 
uncertain problems of emigration, labor 
and woman’s entrance into the indus- 
trial field, and recognizes the tempo- 
rary element in our prosperity, Mr. 
Noyes expects that the United States 
will avoid economic disaster, and much 
more, even being the strongest nation 
in the money market of the world. 


The Meaning of Money, International Finance, 
by Hartley Withers. E. P. Dutton & Co. $1.25 
each. Financial Chapters on the War, by A. D. 
Noyes. Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.25. 


“WHAT FOOLS WE MORTALS BE” 


The Intelligence of Women is a collec- 
tion of feminist essays by W. L. George 
which might as appropriately be called 
“The Lack of Intelligence of Human 
Beings with Especial Reference to Sex- 
ual Relationships.” At first, we are 
quite upset by the author’s assurance, 
for he does not argue, he tells. But, if 
we are good-natured enough to let him 
have his way, we soon discover his de- 
lightful sense of humor and cleverness 
in the presentation of his—arguments 
is not the right word, finalities would 
be better—which make us like him very 
much. We even thank him for making 
his thoughts more vivid by occasional 
exaggerations and we do not mind if at 
times he seems somewhat illogical, for 
the book has the tonic quality of first 
rate conversation. 


The Intelligence of Women, by 
Boston, Little, Brown & Co. 


LINCOLN AND OTHERS 


For a short life of Abraham Lincoln, 
that by Brand Whitlock, originally one of 
the Beacon Hill Biographies, is of the best. 
It is vivid, unexaggerated, human, well bal- 
anced, and can be read at a sitting. (Bos- 
ton: Small, Maynard & Co., $1.) 


A. J. Dittenhoefer, who worked in both 
the Lincoln campaigns, gives his recollec- 
tions of the men and incidents of those 
stirring times. The little book, How We 
Elected Lincoln, shows vividly how the 
candidate appeared to the public in the 
first campaign and how slowly the sense 
of his greatness came even to his support- 
ers. (Harper & Bros., 50 cents.) 

The story of Charles Frohman. Manager 
and Man, by Isaac F. Marcosson and 
Daniel Frohman, is a very human, inter- 
esting, somewhat too detailed chronicle of 
“the man who controlled and directed hun- 
dreds of theatrical productions, gave em- 
ployment to thousands of actors in this 
country, England and France, and ruled 
the destinies of scores of theaters—and who 
(Harper & Bros., 


W. L. George. 
$1.25. 


never broke his word.” 
$2.) 

Mrs. Reginald de Koven has collected 
the legend and history of the Counts of 
Giuyere, and made thereby a study of one 
of Switzerland’s most quaint and lovely, 
but less visited spots. The photographs 
show the wonderful little hill town stand- 
ing today precisely as it stood centuries 
ago, and there is a charming translation 
of the ancient herdsman’s song that still 
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Dress Linens 


and Cottons 
For Season 1917 


OTWITHSTANDING the conditions in the ~— 
European markets we have secured a most ree 
markable assortment of French, English and Swiss =~ 
Novelties, and in addition we w ill show the choicest © 
product; of American manufacture, 7 
compare favorably with the foreign-made fabrics. 


The collection includes many novel 
effects in Sport Skirtings, such as 
novelty 
Ba- 
tistes, Organdies and Voiles in solid 
Handkerchief Linens in a 
range of twenty-five plain shades, 
and a new range of Dots, Checks 
on White 


Japanese Crepes in solid colors and 
Cotton Cri- 
Gabar- 
dines, Fancy Striped and Checked 
Piques, D. & J. Anderson famous 
Scotch Ginghams, American Ging- 
hams, Kindergarten and Devonshire 


We also have an extensive assort- 
ment of Shirtings of fine Imported 
Washable 
Satin 
Dress and Suiting 
desirable weave 
and color, including our well-known 
“Non-Krush” Linen, Cos- 
= sack Linen, Crash Linens, etc., 


White materials of French, English and Swiss manufacture in = 
plain and novelty weaves, Piques, Skirtings, Corduroys, Repps, 
Bengaline, Dotted and Figured Swisses, 
Poplins and plain fabrics of every description. 


Samples of any of these lines except bordered materials, mailed 
upon request. 


James McCutcheon & Co. 


Fifth Avenue, 34th and 33d Sts., New York 
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FACTS. Arguments, Briefs for Debates. Out- 
lines, literary, historical and scientific ma- 
terial for club papers, orations and essays. The 
Original Bureau of Research, New Albany, Ind. 


DON’T GROW OLD 


FINE ABINGDON PRESS BOOK Br Oh JB SAKOR, BY MAIL $1 00 
The Author says, “‘On-coming age is life’ 
tragedy. Other ones count for little. 
have opened, to a person of ordinary health only, a new 
era of prolonged and surprising vigor.’’ 
LEARN HOW TO ESCAPE THE SCRAP HEAP 








ARVALE & CO., Publichere 
20 East Jackson Boulevard. CHICAGO, ILL. 
By mailonly. Money refunded, if ba 





Now $20? ..<—== 


Only $2 down brings ” Th 
brand new Rex (10 years’ , NE 
guarantee) built because 
world’s greatest merchan- 
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house wanted a better ma 


er Prices Smashed 
Don’t fool with 2nd hand “rebuilt” when 
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Sus haeedter Geman 
Dept. 2482 Steger Bldg. Chicago, TL 
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BERNARD-HEWITT & CO. 





Please send me your new Spring Style 
book with 70 samples free—finest blue 
serges and advanced styles in smart 
tweeds and mixtures—also full details 
of your special lining offer. 


Desk F 252, 424-434 &. Green St. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


__MAIL COUPON 


For Spring and Summer 


STYLE BOOK 


SAMPLES 


FREE 


$15 


WE PAY 
SHIPPING 
CHARGES 


Handsome $25 Blue Serge 
Suit Made to Measure only 


A SPECIAL proposition to introduce the won- 

derful values offered by our system of tailor- 
ing. We have no agents—no dealers—no traveling 
salesmen—our values make their own customers— 
and once a Bernard-Hewitt customer, always a 
Bernard-Hewitt customer. 


Thousands of business and professional men, 
college men, men in all walks of life the country 
over, wear and enjoy Bernard-Hewitt fine 
made-to-measure clothes. We want you, too, 
as a regular customer, and, as a special in- 
ducement to secure your first order, will line 


your suit with a guaranteed 

This suit is made to your individual measure, from 
the very finest all-wool blue, light blue, black or gray 
serge, in any of the latest styles you may select and 
by the very best tailors in this whole city. 

If you don't care for aserg- suit,our Spring catalog,which 
we will send, contains generous samples of the latest 
fabrics, plain and fancy mixtures ($15.00 to $27.50), un- 
usual values all. The satin lining goes with any selec- 
tion. 

All we ask is that you make a trial of our system, that 
you learn how easy it is to take your own measure and 








Take 


gave money on every suit. We take all the risk, you Your 
none, for this is our 

Measure 

—Save 


You Don’t Pay Us One Cent $10 


unless you are more than pleased in every particular—in fit—in style—in workmanship and ma- 
terials. Could anything be fairer? Write today—wear tailor-made clothes of exceptional! style 
and value—dress better and save money. 


SEND TODAY Etro OUR BIG BOOK 


Our big new Spring and Summer Book is ready for you—contains 70 samples latest woolens— 
also lowest prices on men’s hats, shoes and furnishings. It is your guide to correct and economical 
clothes buying. Mail coupon above or send postcard for your copy. 


Please mention Independent so that we can identify this special offer. 


BERNARD-HEWITT & COMPANY 


424-434 S. Green Street Desk F 252 CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 

















THE STONE SCHOOL 


Cornwall-on-Hudson, Box 5, New York 
FIFTIETH YEAR 
A School in the Heart of the Open Country. For Boys from 9 to 19. 
LOCATION : 50 miles from New York, on a spur of Storm King Mountain, 900 feet above sea level. Healthful, invigorating, 
unusually adapted to a sane and simple out-of-door life. 
RE: Preparation for College or Business Life: 
mentally to increase individual efficiency. 


ATHLETICS: 


recent graduates in 12 leading colleges. Each boy studiedSphysically and 
Small classes: A teacher for every six boys 


Two fields with excellent facilities for all sports, under supervision ; hiking, woods life. 
You are invitea to come and see for yourself. Catalog sent on appircation. 


ALVAN E. DUERR, Headmaster 


















sounds on the surrounding hillsides. 
field and Co., $2.) 


A. new edition of The Life of Francis 
Thompson, by Everard Meynell, has just 
been published. There could hardly be a 
nore intimately authentic biography of the 
great Catholic poet “who carried dignity 
amid all vicissitudes” than this one writ- 
ten by the son of his “discoverer” and 
friend. (Charles Scribner’s Sons, $2.) 

A Dreamer of Dreams, by Oliver Huckle, 
is a story of the life of “Will Penn, the 
Quaker,” as it is told in an old journal 
found in a chest at Worminghurst, Eng- 
land, and thought to be the journal of Guli 
Springett, Penn’s first wife. It is a quaint, 
old-fashioned, loving account of a great 
life. (T. ¥. Crowell Company, $1.25.) 

Doctor Luther, by Gustav Freytag, is a 
translation of that well known author’s 
sketch of Martin Luther in his “Pictures 
of the German Past” of half a century ago. 
This brief, readable and appreciative life 
of the great reformer is a contribution to 
the Reformation Quadri-Centennial cele- 
bration to come next fall. (Philadelphia: 
Lutheran Publication Society, $1.) 


(Duf- 


Clara Endicott Sears has done service 
to the student of religious manifestations 
as well as to those interested in our early 
social development by her Gleanings from 
Old Shaker Journals. Illustrated by quaint 
wood cuts and by portraits of the brethren 
and sisters, the account of the little under- 
stood beliefs and inner life of these devout 


and lovable people is full of pathetic 
interest. (Houghton, Mifflin Company, 
$1.25.) 


PLAYS AND STORIES 


The Brown Mare, by Alfred Ollivant, is 
a collection of stories of the war, mostly 
of the war and people in England. They 
are very simple tales, told in a direct and 
simple style that is curiously forceful and 
poignant.( A. A. Knopf, $1.) 

Reealling in the delicate allegory Olive 
Shreiner’s “Dreams” comes The Little Boy 
Out of the Wood. These are “dream plays,” 
tragic and comic, and exquisite in work- 
manship, by Kathleen Conyingham Greene. 
(John Lane Company, 75 cents.) 

Drake, By George! by John Trevena, 
has to do with two vague and ineffectual 
sisters and their nephew, a scapegrace with 
a decided disaffection for work. Obviously 
—too obviously—this book is meant to be 
humorous. (A. Knopf, $1.50.) 

Possibly children not “Kiltartan” would 
find difficulty in following all the joyous 
complications of Lady Gregory’s charming, 
whimsical folk-lore play, The Golden Apple. 
But children of larger growth will delight 
in its charm of phrase, its shy humor and 
its bubbling youth. (G. P. Putnam's Sons, 
$1.25.) 

In The Klondyke Clan, by S. Hall Young, 
we have a story of the adventures of sev- 
eral uncommonly good and lovable people 
during the days of the gold rush. We should 
like to eat sourdough bread with the Par- 
son or Long Sandy. The author has lived 
many years in Alaska. (F. H. Revell & 
Cc 0., $1. 30. ) 


Mrs. Humphry Ward’s Lady Connie is 
the conventional lady of all romance. She 
is young, rich, distinguished, beautiful, fas- 
cinating to men. Her omnipotence in ar- 
ranging the lives of other people is matter 
for wonder—or scepticism. She is a pleas- 
ant person, and quite improbable. ( Hearst’s: 
International Library Company, $1.50.) 

Helen, by Arthur Sherburne Hardy. is 
the story of a girl whose sudden acquisition 
of a fortune sets her free from a wearisome 
life with an American grandmother and 
introduces her to a society of diplomats 
and French aristocrats under the chaper- 
onage of an attractive princess. A pleasant 
love story. (Houghton, Mifflin Company, 
$1.35.) 

Jennette Lee’s Unfinished Portraits are 
stories of a number of the world’s geniuses, 
Chopin, Titian, Bach, Albrecht, Durer and 
others, told with eloquent humanity and. 
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a very evident reverence for their achieve- 
ments. Not the least interesting is ‘The 
Lost Monogram,” which has to do with 
Durer’s face of the man of sorrows, 
(Charles Scribner’s Sons, $1.25.) 

A masque easily adapted to out or in- 
doors, to large or small company, and suit- 
able for patriotic celebrations, is America’s 

_ Gifts to the Old World, by H. W. Atwater 

and C. F. Langworthy. This personifies the 
different foodstuffs and other valuables dis- 
covered in the Western Hemisphere, a list 
that lends itself to picturesque treatment 
and should serve well for history and 
geography classes. (Baltimore: Home 
Economies Association, 50 cents.) 

It is difficult to write judiciously of 
L. M. Steele’s novel, Dr. Nick. Parts of this 
story of a young doctor and a young nurse 


are unduly emotional, strained, perhaps 
even unsound. Parts elude us by their 


vague transcendentalism. But the tragedies 
enacted at Hobbes Hospital have a real 
power. Old Dr. Rideau is a remarkable 
character and there is much of profound 
truth and prescient beauty in what he 
says about women. (Boston: Small, May- 
nard & Co., $1.40.) 


ON THE WAY TO HEALTH 


A sane and safe book on Home Care of 
Consumptives is by R. L. French, one time 
secretary of Kentucky’s tuberculosis com- 
mission. Its suggestions are especially 
planned for those of limited means and 
give special attention to danger of infec- 
tion. (G P. Putnam’s Sons, $1.) 

A carefully planned and clearly explained 
and illustrated series of exercizes, for use 
alone and without apparatus, is set forth in 
Physical Training for Boys, by M. 
Bunker. The style of the text is a bit 
forced but the advice is excellent. (Bos- 
ton: Lothrop, Lee and Shepard, $1.) 

Personal Health, by William Brady, 
M.D.. is an exceptionally good book on 
hygiene for the general reader. Cor- 
respondence with readers of his syndicated 
“Health Talks” has taught the author to 
present his subiect matter in clear, force- 
ful English. (W. B. Saunders Company, 
$1.50.) 

The Fight for Food, by Leon A. Congdon, 
Assistant Chief Food Inspector of the Kan- 
sas State Board of Health, contains im- 
pertant and timely information on the sub- 
ject of foods, but the author evidently 
knows more about his subject than he does 
about the art of writing a book. (Philadel- 
phia: J. B. Lippincott Company, $1.25.) 

Tho anyone suffering from frequent head- 
ache should consult a physician since head- 
aches arise from various causes, yet Head- 
aches and How to Prevent Them, by Dr. 
W. H. Riley. has much wise advice and a 
table of foods and the values, useful to 
anyone planning a diet. (Good Health 
Pub. Co., Battle Creek, Mich.) 

In The Sexes in Science and History, 
Eliza Burt Gamble labors to show what is 
quite obvious—that, with respect to the 
functions of motherhood, females are more 
highly specialized than males. Her con- 
clusion is that, since woman is man’s 
superior as a female, it follows that she is 
his superior as a human being! (G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons, $1.50.) 

One of the pioneers in the fight against 
the malarial mosquito, Dr. Malcolm Wat- 
son, District Surgeon of the town of Klang, 
Federated Malay States, has given a valua- 
ble record of personal observations in his 
Rural Sanitation in the Tropics. It is a 
very readable book, well illustrated, with 
eight chapters on the Panama achievement. 
(E. P. Dutton & Co., $4.25.) 


An excellent introduction to the study 
of psychoanalysis is given by Dr. W. A. 
White in his Mechanisms of Character 
Formation. General students of biology 
and psychology have been much interested 
in this new system of cure for nervous dis- 
orders, which has thrown such a flood of 
light also on normal mental development. 
One will find here a very readable and able 
presentation of the present status of the 
subject. (The Macmillan Company, $1.75.) 


markable Rise, as 


HREE YEARS AGO I was earn- 

ing $30 per week. With a wife and 

two children to support it was a 
constant struggle to make both ends 
meet. We saved very little, and that 
only by sacrificing things we really 
needed. oe | my earnings average a 
thousand dollars weekly. I own two 
automobiles. My children go to private 
schools. I have just purchased, for cash, 
a $25,000 home. I go hunting, fishing, 
motoring, traveling, whenever I care 
to, and I do less work than ever before. 

What I have done, anyone can do—for I 
am only an average man. I have never 
gone to college, my education is limited, 
and I am not “brilliant” by any means. I 
personally know at least a hundred men 
who are better business men than I, who 
are better educated, who are better in- 
formed on hundreds of subjects, and who 
have much better ideas than I ever had. 
Yet not one of them dpproaches my earn- 
ings. I mention this merely to show that 
earning capacity is not governed by the 
extent of a man’s education, and to con- 
vince my readers that there is only one 
reason for my success—a reason I will 
give herein, 

One day, a few years ago, I began to 
“take stock” of myself. I found that, like 
most other men, I had energy, ambition, 
determination. Yet in spite of these as- 
sets, for some reason or other I drifted 
along without getting anywhere. My lack 
of education bothered me, and I had 
thought seriously of making further sac- 
rifices in order to better equip myself to 
earn more. Then I read somewhere that 
but few millionaires ever went to college. 
Edison, Rockefeller, Hill, Schwab, Carne- 
gie—not one of them had any more school- 
ing than I had. 

One day something happened that woke 
me up to what was wrong with me. _ It 
was necessary for me to make a decision 
on a matter which was of little conse- 
quence. I knew in my heart what was 
the right thing to do, but something held 
me back. I said one thing, then another 
I couldn’t for the life of me make the de- 
cision I knew was right. 

I lay awake most of that night thinking 
about the matter—not because it was of 
any great importance in itself, but because 
I was beginning to discover myself. Along 
towards dawn I resolved to try an experi- 
ment. I decided to cultivate my will 
power, believing that if I did this I would 
not hesitate about making decisions—that 
when I had an idea I would have suffi- 
cient confidence in myself to put it “over” 
—that I would not be “afraid” of myself 
or of things or of others. 

With this new purpose in mind I ap- 
plied myself to finding out something more 
about the will. I was sure that other men 
must have studied the subject, and the re- 
sults of their experience would doubtless 
be of great value to me in understanding 
the workings of my own will power. So, 
with a directness of purpose that I had 
scarcely known before, I began my search. 

The results at first were discouraging. 
While a good deal had been written about 
the memory and other faculties of the 
brain, I could find nothing that offered any 
help to me in acquiring the new power 
that I had hoped might be possible. 





But a little later in my investigation I 


How I Raised My Earnings 
from ‘30 to 1000 a week 


The Story of a Young Man’s Re- 


Told by Himself. 


encountered the works of Prof. Frank 
Channing Haddock. To my amazement 
and delight I discovered that this eminent 
scientist, whose name ranks with James, 
Bergson and Royce, had just completed the 
most thorough and constructive study of 
will power ever made. I was astonished 
to read his statement, “The will is just 
as susceptible of development as the mus- 
cles of the body!” My question was an- 
swered! Eagerly I read further—how Dr. 
Haddock had devoted twenty years to this 
study—how he had so completely mastered 
it that he was actually able to set down 
the very exercises by which anyone could 
develop the will, making it a bigger, 
stronger force each day, simply through an 
easy, progressive course of training. 

It is almost needless to say that I at 
once began to practice the simple exercises 
formulated by Dr. Haddock. And I need 
not recount the extraordinary results that 
I obtained almost from the first day. 1 
have already indicated the success that my 
developed power of will has made for me. 

I understand that Professor Haddock’s 
lessons, rules, and exercises in will train- 
ing have recently been compiled and pub- 
lished in book form by the Pelton Publish- 
ing Co. of Meriden, Conn., and that any 
reader who cares to examine the book may 
do so without sending any money in ad- 
vance. In other words, if after a week’s 
reading you do not feel that this book is 
worth $3, the sum asked, return it and 
you will owe nothing. When you receive 
your copy for examination I suggest that 
you first read the articles on: the law of 
great thinking; how to develop analytical 
power; how to perfectly concentrate on 
any subject; how to guard against errors 
in thought; how to develop fearlessness ; 
how to use the mind in sickness; how to 
acquire a dominating personality. 

Some few doubters will scoff at the idea of will 
power being the fountainhead of wealth, position 
and everything we are striving for, and some 
may say that no mere book can teach the de- 
velopment of the will. But the great mass of in- 
telligent men and women will at least investigate 
for themselves by sending for the book at the 
publishers’ risk. I am sure that any book that 
has done for me—and for thousands of others— 
what “Power of Will” has done—is well worth 
investigating. It is interesting to note that 
among the 150,000 owners who have read, used 
and praised “‘Power of Will,” are such promi- 
nent men as Supreme Court Justice Parker; Wu 
Ting Fang, ex-U. S. Chinese Ambassador; Lieut.- 
Gov. McKelvie of Nebraska; Assistant Post- 
master-General Britt; General Manager Christe- 
son of Wells-Fargo Express Co.; E. St. Elmo 


Lewis; Governor Arthur Capper of Kansas, and 
thousands of others. 

As a first step in will training, I would sug- 
gest immediate action in this matter before you. 
It is not even necessary to write a letter. Use the 
form below, if you prefer, addressing it to the 
Pelton Publishing Company 23-B Wilcox Block, 
Meriden, Conn., and the book will come by re- 
turn mail. This one act may mean the turning 
point of your life, as it has meant to me and 
to so many others. 


PELTON PUBLISHING COMPANY 
23-B Wilcox Block, Meriden, Conn. 
I will examine a copy of “Power of Will” at 


your risk. I agree to remit $3 or remail the book 
in 5 days. 

Pe stinnsonian jebd~eeePonesavereneeeee dae 
MN ehud Se whataicsleiebdse eekeodeiaceueean 
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Dreer’s Giant Pansy 


The beautiful rich colorings and soft 
velvet of its petals have long made the 
Pansy a garden favorite. 

Dreer’s Giant Pansies are of strong 
growth, easy to grow and are unex- 
celled both as to size, coloring and 
texture. Per packet, 10 cents, postpaid. 


Dreer’s Garden Book 
for 1917 


is used by thousands of gardeners, both ama- 
teur and professional, who regard it as authori- 
tative in the solution of all their gardening 
problems. It lists all the old dependable varie- 
ties of Flowers and Vegetables as well as the 
worthy novelties, and gives clear, concise, cul- 
tural information. 


A copy sent free if you mention this publication, 


HENRY A DREER 71's 


















penny to pay 
until you've ex- 
amined and actually tried 
the machine. Then you only 
pay our special cash price of $43,85 
—less than half manufacturer's 
price, Let us ship you a rebuilt 




























Guaranteed for § years 
Two color ribbon, back 
spacer, tabulator—every 
thing complete. We pay 
all freight. You risk noth- 
ing. Pay as you wish— 
cash or easy 
terms. Write 
to-day — Free 
book of instruc- 
tion with each ma- 
chine, 
Metro Typewriter 


Company 
70 Front St. Brooklyn, N. Y. 


TYPEWRITERS $10 

















guarantees. Shipped on trial. W for our 

“Special Pries” Offer No. 1086 .positively eS 
HEAD TYPEWRITER CO. 

S9C N. La Salle Street, Chicago, | 





WHEN BUYING A PIPE ORGAN 


do you know enough about it to trust your own 
judgment? If not, consult an expert! 


Consulting Organ Expert, G. F. DOHRING 
3287 Broadway New York, N. Y. 


LESEN SIE DEUTSCH? 
If you have had a year or more of German at school or college you 
will enjoy AUS NAH UND FERN. Quarterly magazine for 
students of German. Illustrations. Vocabulary. Extremely simple. 
3 year subscription, $1.50; 5 years, $2.50; 1 year, 70c. 
AUS NAH UND FERN 
Parker School 330-350 Webster Ave., Chicago 
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We have received communications 
from friends of Governor Hunt of 
Arizona questioning the accuracy of the 
current newspaper accounts of the elec- 
tion controversy in that state. As The 
Independent printed an item on the 
subject in its “Story of the Week” of 
January 15, 1917, an extract from one 
of these letters may prove of interest 
to some of our readers. 


While the returns from the County 
Supervisors gave Mr. Thomas E. Camp- 
bell, Republican candidate for Governor, 
a majority of thirty votes, the re- 
count of the ballots (at present technically 
called an “inspection of the ballots”) gave 
Governor Hunt a majority of ninety-six 
votes the evening of December 30, 1916; 
and as the section of the law creating a 
State Canvassing Board consisting of the 
Governor, Secretary of State, and the Chief 
Justice of the Supreme Court, empowered 
to issue certificates of election, was de- 
clared unconstitutional by the State Su- 
preme Court some time in August, 1913, 
it would seem reasonable for Governor 
Hunt to refuse to turn his office over to 
Mr. Campbell in view of his majority on 
January 1. P 

Governor Hunt did not lock Mr. Camp- 
bell out of the Capitol. Governor Hunt’s 
office was closed on January 1, as is cus- 
tomary on Sundays and legal holidays, and 
a Deputy Sheriff was stationed outside the 
door to prevent the forcible taking of the 
office by Mr. Campbell, as had _ been 
planned. Mr. Campbell and a number of 
his friends entered the Capitol the morn- 
ing of January 1, and Mr. Campbell made 
an address from the balcony on the second 
floor to the “crowd” (about 500 people) 
assembled on the grounds in front of the 
Capitol. On Tuesday, January 2, Mr. 
Campbell called on Governor Hunt, was 
received courteously; but, naturally, Gov- 
ernor Hunt did refuse to recognize Mr. 
Campbell’s so-called credentials. 

M. I. PLant 

Phoenix, Arizona 





We are glad to hear from the Presi- 
dent of the California Avocado Associa- 
tion that he approves of our efforts in 
favor of a palatable name for that 
delectable fruit. We hope all our read- 
ers will call for vignas at the best 
hotels. 


In view of your editorial in the issue of 
November 13, on “The Taste of a Name,” 
and the various comments in a later issue 
of December 25, I desire to make a few 
comments especially for the benefit of some 
critics that apparently do not realize that 
even a name in the case of fruits and 
vegetables may mean success or failure. 

The avocado is coming to be grown ex- 
tensively in California and Florida and 
soon this delicious fruit will be seeking 
new markets. According to reports, the 
aceuracy of which I cannot now confirm, 
10,000 dozen avocados from Florida have 
been sold in the Los Angeles markets this 
season at prices of from 50 cents to $1.25 
each. Aside from this a much larger number 
of homegrown California fruits have been 
sold together with some small shipments 
from Tahiti. This, it must be remembered, 
is in a market where all sorts of fruits are 
offered in abundance far surpassing most 
markets of the East. 

For this fruit, a native of Mexico and 
Central America, cultivated by the Indians 
before Columbus landed in America, and 
first described by Oviedo in a report to 





Charles V of Spain, the name “avocado” 
has been used in English speaking coun- 
tries since the sixteenth century. “Avocado” 
is the name adopted by the growers of 
California and Florida and by all stu- 
dents. Market men, however, have gotten 
into the habit of calling them “alligator 
pears” or more commonly “gaters” or 
merely “pears.” Such names are confusing, 
illogical and offensive. They do not tend to 
encourage the use of this really good prod- 
uct. The reader will be interested in know- 
ing that in food value the avacado ranks 
the highest of any fruit in our markets, the 
fat or oil content averaging about 25 per 
cent in the good varieties. Is it not the duty 
of all citizens interested in developing our 
industries to aid even in the small way of 
using a proper and attractive name? 

If there is nothing in a name then tell 
me why has not the cowpea, a very deli- 
cious vegetable, come into general use? It 
is a fine food for cows, but for us—no. 
If these cowpeas were called “Vignas,” 
using the scientific name, I doubt not they 
would be served regularly in the best hotels 
of the land. . J.. WEBBER 

Dean of the Graduate School of 
Tropical Agriculture, University of 
California. 


Riverside, California 








In your issue of December 25, replying 
to Mr. Aberdeen, Jr. (pp. 555), you ask, 
“Do you suppose that Germany would have 
entered upon the war if she had known 
that she would have against her the nine 
nations named as well as all the neutrals?” 

May I ask, why not suppose such a 
thing? In the first place is it reasonable to 
believe that the neutrals could have added 
any great strength to the Allies which 
would have materially changed the progress 
of the present war? And in the second 
place, is it possible to believe that a 
League to Enforce Peace, made up of all 
the world’s powers, could maintain its 
unity in any such crisis as the world faced 
at the beginning of this war? Would it not 
be probable, as well as possible, that the 
paper bond of union might easily degen- 
erate into a mere scrap of paper? 

Permit me to express the opinion that 
no League to Enforce Peace will ever en- 
force peace, till men have become possest, 
in larger measure than at present, of the 
spirit of brotherhood, born of a real love 
for one’s neighbor. 

F. A. Haw Ley 

Modena, New York 


We do not profess to understand the 
mind of Germany or to forecast her 
action in a hypothetical case, but we 
believe that a League to Enforce Peace 
would have served as a deterrent in- 
fluence at any rate. It is true that the 
United States, being without an army, 
could not, for the first year, have been 
of any more use to the Allies than she 
has been, but if Denmark, Holland, 
Switzerland, Norway, Sweden and Ru- 
mania had even put an embargo upon 
the export of supplies to Germany she 
would speedily have run short of food 
and metals. 

We quite agree that the world will 
never be free from danger of war until 
the Christian spirit of brotherhood pre- 
vails universally, but in the meantime— 
and it seems likely to prove a long 
meantime—the League to Enforce 
Peace seems to us to offer the most 
practical preventive. 
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PEBBLES 


Fish—I have a friend who suffers ter- 
ribly from the heat. 

Squirrel—Where does he live. 

Fish—He isn’t living.—Awgwan. 


Child—Father, what is a vacuum? 

Parent—Vacuum; why, ain’t you never 
learnt that at school? It’s where the Pope 
lives—Passing Show. 


A nickel’s all right to have, of course, 
But it’s dimes I’m wanting today ; 
For a nickel is only a nickel, 
But—a dime is a photoplay. 
—Pelican. 


Harry—And what changed your mind 
about committing suicide? Was it some 
spiritual message? 

Carrie—Naw, I'd a had to put another 
quarter in the gas meter.—Pitt Panther. 

“IT never stooped to theft,” said Bill, 

“For it has been my lot 
To be a second story man, 

And climb for all I got.” 

—Cornell Widow. 
“Father,” said Chester, 
lomat?” 

“A diplomat, my 
father, “is a man 
woman’s birthday 
New York Times. 


“what is a dip- 


son,” answered the 
who remembers a 
and forgets her age.’’— 


Mother—Sylvester, what are you doing 
to that cat to make him holler that way? 
Are you pulling his tail? 

Sylvest—No Ma’am, I ain't pulling his 
tail. I’m just holding it. He is doing all the 
pulling.—Awgwan. 


She—What does it mean when the name 
of a stock in the stock market quotations 
has the letters “w. i.” after it? 

He (who didn’t know himself until he 
bought on a five-point margin)—Wasted 
income, as far as I can discover.—Puck. 


“You see,” said the country editor, “I 
have printed your poem.” “Thank you,” 
responded the poet. “I suppose I shall re- 
ceive remuneration according to your usual 
tariff?” “Tariff? My good man, poetry is on 
the free list.”—Louisville Courier-Journal. 


Marie hit upon a problem the other day 
more perplexing than George II’s apple 
dumpling. She peered between the uncut 
leaves of a magazine and said: 

“Mother, how did they ever get the print- 
ing in there?”’—Publishers’ Weekly. 


“Yes,” said Salkover, “the audience was 
very enthusiastic over my speech; when I 
got thru they yelled, ‘Fine! Fine!’ ” 

“Well,” replied Doberg, “it’s a good 
thing you stopped when you did. If you 
had spoken any longer they might have 
yelled ‘Imprisonment !’ ”"—Judge. 


Boston Mother—Do 
Bump? 

Little Son—Sure. I soaked that bone- 
headed shrimp on the beezer the last time 
I seen him. 

Boston Mother—What awful language! 
You should say “I soaked that bone-headed 
shrimp on the beezer the last time I saw 
him.—New York Times. 


you know Willie 


‘There was a curate’s sister who 

Said that her aunt’s son’s butler knew 

I'rom a keeper’s son at the London Zoo 

Who had seen a woman who used to “do” 

For the Chargé d’Affaires at 32 

(The Consulate of Kamazaroo) 

Who had it from Spencer Pettigrew 

Of the sub-Department of Gas and Glue 

Who heard the tale from a man in blue 

Who once frequented “The Rusty Screw” 

And met a widow in passing thru 

From Charing Cross to the Bakerloo 

Who extracted the news from a billet-doux 

Her daughter sent to a boy at Kew 

Who had heard the tale from a Polish Jew 

Who told him that his half-brother knew— 

At any rate to an ounce or two— 

What the Food-Controller was going to do! 
—London Opinion. 














Straight as the bee flies and 
quick as though caught by 
lightning the voice in the tele- 
phone carries near and far over 


this Nation. 


This marvelous instrument is 
the pre-eminent vehicle of speed 
and speech. Railroads cover the 
country, but your traveler often 
must alight with bag and bag- 
gage and change trains to get 
to a given point. Railroads 
reach cities, towns and villages. 


The telephone reaches the in- 
dividual. 


The telephone offers con- 
tinuous passage for the voice 
and unbroken connections to 
the uttermost places because it 
is a united System co-ordinated 





One Policy 





One System 





A Bee-Line to Everyone 


to the single idea of serving the 
entire people of this country. 


It has been a powerful factor, 
along with the transportation 
systems, in the magnificent 
achievements of the United 
States— helping to prepare the 
way where latent possibilities 
of mines, forests and farms 
were to be developed. 


The continued growth of our 
national prosperity depends in 
a great measure upon the main- 
tenance and continued growth 
of the utilities which furnish, 
the means of intercourse and 
interchange. They are the 
indispensable servants of the 
individual, the community and 
the entire nation. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


Universal Service 








for that HACKING COUGH 


Get quick relief from 
the irritating cough, 
soothe the throat, stop 
the tickling—help the 
bronchial tubes with 


BROWN’S 
snore T ROCHES 


—speedy, effective and harmless—con- 

tain no opiates. Handy to carry. 

Successfully used for over 60 years. 
Regular Sizes, 25¢, 50¢, and $1. 

New 10c Trial Size Box at your Druggist 


If your dealer cannot sup- 
ply you, we will mail any John I. Brown & Son 
size, upon receipt of price. Boston, Mass. 
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When Physician Meant 
. . 9 
“*Physic— Dispenser 
N Shakespeare’s time, if you were sick and 


went to a doctor he did one of two things, 
He either bled you or “physicked”’ you. 


Physicians no longer practice bleeding. And 
the leaders of the profession are equally op- 


posed to the indiscriminate use of laxative 
and cathartic drugs. In fact, the habitual use 
of laxatives is now known to be one of the 
most fruitful ¢auses of constipation. 


Physicians of the highest standing prescribe 
Nujol because it relieves constipation without 
any bad after effects and without forming a 
habit. Itactsin effectasan internal lubricant, 
preventing the bowel contents from hardening, 
and in this way facilitating normal movements, 
All druggists carry Nujol. Avoid substitutes. 
Write today for booklet, ‘“*The Rational Treat- 
ment of Constipation’ using coupon below. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 


(New Jersey) 
Bayonne New Jersey 





Send for booklet, “THE RATIONAL TREATMENT OF CONSTIPATION.” Write | your name 
pt. 12 


and address plainly below. 





Address..__- EE ee re 











he Countryside 


SUBURBAN LIFE 


YES BLANK 


Certainly you may send me the next Seven Big 
Numbers of The Countryside.at the special price 
of only One Dollar (Value, 25c. per copy—$1.75). 



































MR. PURINTON’S | 
EFFICIENCY 
QUESTION BOX 




















388. Earnest Reader. “I am a university stu- 
dent, and must devote much of my time to 
outside work, in order to defray expenses. I 
find that my studies suffer, presumably from 
lack of time, brute force and awkward methods. 
Any suggestion you can offer I shall greatly 
welcome.”’ 

Stop worrying over your scholastic reputa- 
tion—you are gaining a broader, sounder edu- 
eation than most of the brilliant youths with 
higher grades. In our opinion, a grade of 75 
is worth more to a student who works his way 
thru college than a grade of 95 to a bookworm 
who loafs on his father’s money. 

Suggestions: Do your studying early in the 
morning, when your mind and body are most 
alert; physical effort can wait, without much 
loss from afternoon-fatigue. Explain your sit- 
uation to each professor, ask him how you may 
study more effectively in the short time avail 
able. Typewrite a statement of a'l the money- 
making things you can do that might be de- 
sired—then leave application with Y. M. C. A. 
officials, professors or their wives, boarding and 
fraternity houses. Investigate financial oppor- 
tunities for students advertised in popular mag- 
azines, doubtless on file in your college library. 





389. Mrs. H. V. S., Ilinois. “I have read the 
statement of a German doctor, that the re- 
markable efficiency of the German army is due 
largely to the systematic health training and 
teaching given German youths from babyhood. 
(a) How do you regard this statement? (b) 
How can we profit by it? As a loyal American 
mother of three boys, I would like to do my 
share in a health preparedness program. Will 
you please name a few comprehensive works on 
health, hygiene, food, exercize, etc., particularly 
adapted to the home circle?” “ 

(a) The German doctor is right. No other 
country in the world so fully and continually 
oversees the health of its native citizens. One 
health magazine in Germany has a million cir- 
culation—larger than all the health periodicals 
of the United States put together. If you read 
German, ask the Editor, Der Hausdoktor, But- 
ler, New Jersey, for a list of good books in the 
original. 

(b) Among the recent compendiums are the 
following: ‘‘Physical Educator,” by Eustace 
Miles, the famous English athlete and author 
($3); ‘‘Natural Methods of Healing,’’ by F. E. 
Bilz, director and founder of one of the largest 
health resorts in Germany (two volumes, $10) ; 
“Encyclopedia of Physical Culture,” by Bernarr 
Macfadden, one of the most widely known hy- 
gienists in America (five volumes, $22.50). Any 
of these may be had from Efficiency Publishing 
Company, Woolworth Building, New York. 





390. A Minister from California. ‘“‘The Inde- 
pendent Efficiency articles have been very 
stimulating to my wife and myself. I have been 
a public official for ten years along social 
service lines and am again in the ministry. 
(a) Where can I find good literature on effi- 
ciency in church work? (b) What do you sug- 
gest to improve the memory? Inability to re- 
member people and names has been my most 
humiliating weakness, and I want to over- 
come it.” 

(a) Write for lists of publications to Lay- 
men’s Efficiency League, 49 East Twenty-fifth 
street; to Laymen’s Missionary Movement, 1 
Madison avenue; to Federal Council of the 
Churches of Christ in America, 105 East Twen- 
ty-second street; to Federation of Churches, 200 
Fifth avenue; to American Institute of Social 
Service, Bible House; to Church Periodical 
Club, 281 Fourth avenue; to Church and School 
Social Service Bureau, 80 Fifth avenue; all of 
New York; and to International Sunday School 
Association, Mallers Building, Chicago. also to 
publication society, national headquarters, of 
your denomination. 

(b) William Walker Atkinson’s book “Mem- 
ory; How to Develop, Train and Use It” ($1) 
may be had from Efficiency Publishing Com- 
pany, Woolworth Building, New York. 
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391. Prof. W. C., Virginia. ““‘The Independent 
is a grand paper. Your department has inter- 
ested me very much. I am persuaded that you can 
help me to gain my ends. I am a college graduate 
three times, have taught for sixteen years, prin- 
cipally in high schools. I want a broader field, 
such as that of a female college. Have not been 
successful thru agencies. Do not know how to 
talk to a Board of Education, or to apply effec- 
tively in writing. Please advise me how to se- 
cure the position I want.” 

First, prepare for it. We don’t believe you 
have done this. A high school and a woman’s 
college are two very different propositions. Do 
you know the training, qualifications and equip- 
ment you will need in your “broader field’”—and 
are you ready? Don’t be so anxious about a 
position, learn how to render a great service; 
put your mind and heart on the problems of 
the real education for women, solve these, and 
offer their solution, not your application, to the 
powers in charge of gir's’ schools. Why not 
get an introduction to a college president nearby, 
and ask him for counsel and criticism? 

You would probably be helped by these books, 
in making application: ‘“‘How to Get a Position,” 
by S. Roland Hall (price 50 cents), Funk & 
Wagnalls; “How to Write a Business Letter,” 
(price $1.00) by Charles R. Wiers, West Dela- 
van Avenue. Buffalo, New York. 





392. Mrs. G. A. V., North Dakota. “We have 
just had our house wired for electricity. I would 
like to know (a) the most efficient bulbs to use; 
and (b) the function and location of the duplex 
bulb, mentioned in one of your efficiency articles.” 

(a) The “Mazda” bulb is considered one of 
the best for regular use; obtain particulars 
from General Electric Company, Schenectady, 
New York. 

(b) The “Hy-lo” bulb is a popular duplex ; 
it enables you to save current by dimming the 
light when the full current is not needed—in 
effect you “turn down the electricity’ as you 
would turn down the gas. Write for this bulb 
and other electrical equipment to any large 
supply house, such as Manhattan Electrical 
Supply Company, 17 Park Place; or Stanley and 
Patterson, 23 Murray Street; or E. B. Latham 
& Company, 4 Murray Street; or Metropolitan 
Electrical Supply Company, 76 West Thirty-sixth 
Street, all of New York. 





393. A Reader from Ohio. “I have been greatly 
helped in reading your articles, and ask if you 
have them in book or pamphlet form, also price 
of same. Four years ago I was deserted by my 
husband, left penniless, broken in body, mind 
and soul, with two little girls to support. These 
four years have been a revelation to me. and 
articles like yours make me want to search 
deeper into things, find the possibilities within 
myself, and attain my best daily development for 
the sake of my little girls.” 

In the face of what you have gone thru, any 
suggestions by efficiency counselors would seem 
trivial and presumptuous. A record of triumph 
such as yours means a wonderful knowledge of 
spiritual force; and that is as far above so- 
called “efficiency” as light is above the eye that 
sees, or the hand that works by its help. 

We are very glad tho, to be able to lend you a 
hand along the way. You would probably take 
special interest in my book “Efficient Living,” 
and my booklet “Daily Guide to Efficiency.” 
These publications (price $1.35, and 25 cents, 
respectively) may be had, with others, from 
Efficiency Publishing Company, Woolworth 
Building, New York. 





394. Mrs. H. E. B., Washington, D. C. “Your 
fine article on The Efficient Housewife men- 
tioned a dish washer. I suppose, then, there is 
one that is really worth buying. Will you please 
tell me where I can find out about it? Your 
efficiency helps are really worth while.” 

Queries on household equipment should be re- 
ferred to such expert counsels as Good House- 
keeping Institute, 128 East Twenty-third Street, 
New York; Housewives League, 25 West Forty- 
fifth Street, New York; Household Editor, The 
Ladies World, McClure Building, New York; 
Journal of Home Economics, Baltimore, Mary- 
land; Househeld Experiment Station of Mrs. 
Mary Pattison, Colonia, New Jersey. 

We do ndt often advise a mechanical dish- 
washer except for a large family. Any large 
electrical supply company, or local firm of 
electrical engineers or contractors, should be able 
to furnish and install a dish-washing appliance. 
If not, write to Westinghouse Electric and 
Manufacturing Company, East Pittsburgh, Penn- 
sylvania; or to Western Electric Company, 463 
West Street, New York; or to Ohio Electric 
Works, Cleveland, Ohio. 





Self-Poisoning—the 


Mother of 





S THERE a single source—one sole cause 
—from which a majority of all human ills 
and diseases spring and develop? 

Are we harboring, right within our 
bodies, a veritable “‘mother’’ of maladies, a poison 
distillery which Nature fights desperately but 
unsuccessfully to destroy. 

An answer to this very interesting question 
was sought by the Royal Society of Medicine of 
London at a recent conference and the subject 
of Colon poisoning and its eftects was discussed 
by fifty-seven eminent physicians of the king- 

om, 

Startling indeed were some of the new truths 
established in this great clearing house of med- 
ical knowledge and experience. For example, it 
was shown that no less than thirty-six poisons, 
many of them virulent, are generated in accum- 
ulations of the body’s waste matter retained in 
the Colon. 

Already this new discovery has had a far- 
reaching effect and those physicians who keep 
abreast of every advance in ——— knowledge 
are revolutionizing their methods for diagnosing 
and treating such disorders and maladies as head- 
aches, backaches, vertigo, lassitude, indigestion, 
and their attendant complications—neurasthenia, 
mental and physical exhaustion, high blood pres- 
sure, kidney and liver disorders, skin troubles 
and many more serious diseases. 

Again and again, in its earnest and often 
enthusiastic quest for cures, medical science has 
drifted far afield, only to discover that the simple, 
fundamental laws of physiology could neither be 
changed or ignored. For as in every age, the 
simplest truths continue today the most difficult 
to recognize and to master. 

The importance of dental cleanliness as a safe- 
guard to health and protection against disease 
was understood by the ancient Egyptians. 
Strangely, it has remained for the present gen- 
eration to find out that dental hygiene is no less 
essential to bodily health than is intestinal clean- 
liness. The perils presented by a clogged Colon, 


and the true character of auto-intoxication re-. 


sulting from chronic constipation, are at last 
understood. 

Auto-Intoxication (self-poisoning) is not a dis- 
order of the stomach, as many have supposed, 
nor even of the smaller intestine. It is a condi- 
tion that has its origin in the lower (large) in- 
testine, the Colon, where processes of decay in 
its content of waste matter accumulations proceed 
rapidly. The poisons formed by this process are 
then absorbed through the mucous membrane 
into the blood. 

Fortunately, in order to grasp and clearly un- 
derstand the importance of this new scientific 
knowledge, a thorough knowledge of anatomy 
and physiology is not required. 

=veryone knows how poisons in the blood act 
upon and afiect all the organs and tissues of the 
body. Indeed, it may be said that disease, de- 
bility, nervous exhaustion and most minor dis- 
orders cannot exist and develop without these 
poisons to feed them, whereas Nature’s work of 
repair is interrupted and_ stopped when such 
toxins multiply in the blood. 

And anyone who has ever observed and in- 
spected decayed articles of food outside the body, 
can readily understand how quickly the same 
process is set up and continued in a clogged Colon. 

Professor Verchow, several years ago, in the 
course of hundreds of post-mortem examinations 
of the Colon, discovered that intestinal congestion 
prevailed universally, regardless of the immediate 
cause of death. Metchnikoff carried his investiga- 
tions further and was first to declare that old 
age and dissolution, and finally death, are con- 
sequences of chronic constipation. 

Constipation is not a new affliction of the 
human race, though its victims increase each 
year, The discovery of its true and sinister char- 
acter, however, is new and no sufferer from ill- 
health can fail to be interested in a full report 
of the facts now established, which can be had 
for the asking. 

Proper, natural functioning of the digestive 
organs, and particularly of the Colon, has always, 
by Nature’s intent, depended upon muscular 
strength of the intestines. But the habits of life 
of present day men and women with their seden- 
tary occupations, afford no exercise for the 
muscles of the abdomen. The business man and 
the housewife cannot spare time from daily dy- 
ties for physical recreation. Compression of the 
howels with corsets and belts all but paralyzes 
the Colon muscles. The habit of carlessness grows 
on us and we pay the price in sickness and often 
diseases that destroy health and efficiency. As a 
result most of us are half-sick most of the time 
and wholly unfitted for our best efforts. 

Exercise in the open air, long daily walks and 
the manual labor by which our grandparents 
easily induced normal, natural elimination of the 





body’s waste matter by the Colon—these are im- 
possible for us. The pressing necessity for some 
other means for stimulating the bowels and re- 
lieving Constipation had led us into habits hardly 
less pernicious and dangerous than Constipation 
itself. The active agents on physics, laxatives, 
purges and other irritants, misnamed stimulants, 
are themselves virulent poisons readily absorbed 
into the blood through the numerous membranes 
of the alimentary canal and are universally con- 
demned by medical practitioners except for emer- 
gency use. There is no such thing as a harmless 
physic. 

A new method for restoring normal function- 
ing power to the Colon has recently been per- 
fected—a mechanical massage motor for vitalizing 
and stimulating the Colon muscles and giving 
immediate relief and permanent benefit, This 
new invention has been named the Kolon Motor. 

The Kolon Motor is strictly scientific in its 
principle and is designed to give invigorating mas- 
sage treatments directly to the Colon. Having for 
its face a plate or disc, curved and shaped to 
follow the course of the Colon in the abcomen, 
it is operated by two revolving handles. When 
the motor is suspended from a wall the patient’s 
abdomen is placed against the plate which, by the 
turning of the handles, is given an oscillating 
motion that imparts to the intestine either a 
gentle or a vigorous massage as may be required. 
The effect is to stimulate the Colon to instant 
activity while also exercising and strengthening 
it and this local treatment is found even more 
effective than walking and other forms of bodily 
exercise. With Constipation overcome, Auto-In- 
toxication and its symptoms disappear. 

most valuable and interesting booklet, en- 
titled Colon Cleanliness, has been published for 
free distribution by the Martin’s Method, Incor- 
orated, Dept. 52, 38 East Thirty-first Street, 
New York. No sufferer from chronic or intermit- 
tent Constipation should fail to read this booklet 
which contains much new information on the sub- 
ject of Constipation, Auto-Intoxication and their 
effect on the system and general health. A copy 
of the booklet together with a complete descrip- 
tion of the Kolon Motor and the simple directions 
for its use will be sent free and postpaid to any- 
one who will write for it, or simply mail the 
coupon below before the edition set aside for free 
distribution is exhausted. 


Martin’s Metuop, INCORPORATED, 

Dept. 52, 38 East 31st St., New York. 
Without any obligation on my part you may 

send me a copy of the book “Colon Cleanliness.” 
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TRAVELS AND RESORTS 


For Wealth, Pleasure or Business. This 
Department answers all questions about Trips 
by Land or Sea, Hotels and Transportation 


Lines 
ADDRESS: 
“INFORMATION” 


THE INDEPENDENT, 119 West 40th Street, New York 








When Body and Brain 
Crave Rejuvenation 

you will find what you seek at 
The American im— 

The Only Place in America where 
the Nauheim Baths, So Beneficial 


to Heart Weakness, are Given with 
a Natural Calcium Chloride Brine. 


Here rest and recuperation are scien- 
tifically promoted—private parks with 
miles of accurately graded walks for 
Oertel hill climbing are available— 
recreations of every variety are in 
evidence, amid incomparable 

ings. 

Particular attention has been de- 
voted to perfecting ideal condi- 
tions for taking “The Cure” 
during the Winter months. 


THE BATHS 
are connected with the Hotel. Treat- 
ments are particularly adapted to 
HEART DISEASE, Circulatory, 
Kidney, Nutritional and Nervous Dis- 
orders, Rheumatism, Gout and Obesity. 


On request, we will be pleased to 
send you illustrated Booklets giving 
full information regarding rates, 
reservations, treatments, etc. 








PINE TREE INN 


LAKEHURST, N. J. 
**In the Heart of the Pines’’ 


Unusual climate. Hotel service with homelike 
comfort. Avsert A. LeRoy, Prop. 


Ross Health Resort and Arborlea Inn, Annex 


Seventeenth year. Tennis; golf. Write for 
booklet and monograph on climate. 
Address, Ross Health Resort, Brentwood, N. Y 


THE SPA SANATORIUM 


AL THAYER, _M. D., Ballston Spa, N.Y., near Saratoga Springs, 
Refined, well i, New bath heuse, swimming 
Electric — Nauheim ‘baths. Booklets. 











poul. 








' “BY SEA” 
(Calling at Savannah) 
One Way FROM Round Trip 
27.00 - BOSsTO - - . $45. 
440 - NEW YORK - - - g43.30 
22.40 - PHILADELPHIA - §39.00 
$20. oOo - BALTIMORE - = $35.00 
Including meals and stateroom berth. Fine steamers. Low 
fares. tt service. Automobiles carried. Wireless. 
Send for particulars 
Merchants and Miners Trans. Co. 
W. P. Turner, G. P. A. Baltimore, Md. 
Consult any ticket or tourist agent. 











The 
Market 
Place 


STOCKS AND THE WAR 

After many days of comparative dull- 
ness, the market for securities, on the 
New York Stock Exchange, was severe- 
ly shaken on Thursday, the Ist, by a 
sharp downward movement, due to the 
publication in the morning of Ger- 
many’s note, announcing her intention 
to use her submarines lawlessly and 
without restraint. In the full days of 
the preceding week the average daily 
transactions had been only 477,000 
shares, and the market had not broad- 
ened in the three subsequent days be- 
fore the note appeared. The total for 
the month of January was only 16,410,- 
000 shares, following 32,700,000 in De- 
cember and 34,000,000 in November. 
But on this Thursday the business done 
rose suddenly to 1,916,550 shares. On 
the week’s first day there was a small 
average loss. Traders were guessing 
about the Steel Corporation’s net earn- 
ings for the last quarter of 1916, which 
were to be made known on the 30th. 
All expected that they would exceed 
the preceding quarter’s great profits, 
above $96,000,000. But the price of the 
company’s shares, 130,000 of which 
changed hands, was lower by one point 
at the end of the day’s session. On 
Tuesday the price average suffered 
little change. The weakness of New 
Haven Railroad stock gave rise to ru- 
mors that a receivership might be im- 
pending, owing to the fact that $45,- 
000,000 of the company’s notes would 
fall due two or three months hence. 
But there were authoritative denials, 
with assurances that the obligations 
would be met. The amount of the Steel 
Corporation’s earnings was not known 
before the day’s trading was finished. 

An upward movement was expected 
by many on Wednesday, because the 
Steel Corporation’s directors had not 
only reported that the quarter’s net 
earnings were $105,968,000, but had 
also ordered an extra dividend of 1% 
per cent on the $508,000,000 of common 
stock, in addition to the regular pay- 
ment of 1% per cent. But there was 
an average loss, and even the price of 
these steel shares—188,000 of which 
were bought, or one-fifth of the entire 
number that changed hands during the 
day—was reduced by nearly one point. 

The fall of prices on Thursday, the 
lst, was greater than that which fol- 
lowed, on December 21, the publication 
| of President Wilson’s peace note and 
the remark of Secretary Lansing that 
| we had been on the verge of war. In 




















If You Knew 
What Foods? 


If you knew the uty of nourish 
ment in different foods, you wouldn't 


need worry over the high cost of living 
For—you would then knew how to ‘x all the 
nourishment you need ef very small cost. li 
you also knew how to combine foods—that is, 
what foods eaten together “set well,” you need 
never have indigestion, constipation or any of . 
the headachy, stomachachy ills they lead to. A 
little know “dige—easy to get—would protect 
your health and pocketbook. This knowledge 
is in a book called “The New Cookery,” written 
by Miss Lenna Frances Cooper, S.—grad uate 
of the School of Dietetics at Columbia Univer- 
sity and now Principal of the School of Home 
Economics. In “The New Cookery,”” Miss Cooper 
tells you what to eat for proper nourishment— 
for health and for economy. She also gives you 
750 recipes for delicious home dishes with the 
scientific quantity of nourishment under each 
recipe. More than 400 pages, with numerous 
illustrations and all substantially bound for home 
and kitchen use. Price only $2. Send for the 
book today. You take no risk. For—if you are 
not entirely pleased and satisfied, you may re. 
turn the ok within five days and we will 
promptly refund your money. Thus, we allow 
you to be the judge. This book is worth its 
weight in gold to the housewife who wishes to 
feed her family for health—and economically. 
Order ““he New Cookery” today—direct, or 
thru your regular bookseller, from— 


Goop HEALTH PUBLISHING Co. 
302 W. Main St. Battle Creek, Mich. 


What 15¢ orinc You ‘Tre 
Nation’s Capital Tx. The little matter of 


in stamps or 
coin will bring you the Pathfinder for os — on trial. The 
Pathfinder is an illustrated weekly, published at the Nation's 
center, for the Nation ;a paper that prints all the news of the world 
and tells the truth and only the truth; nowin its 23d year. This 
paper fills the bill without emptyin the purse; it costs but $1a 
year. If you want to keep pe | on what is going on in the 
world, at the least expense of time or money, this is your means. 
If you wanta paper in your home which is sincere, reliable, en- 
tertaining, wholesome, the Pathfinder is yours. If you would 
appreciate a paper which puts everything clearly, fairly, briefly— 
hereitis atlast. Send only 1Seto show that you mightlike such 
@ paper, and we will send it on probation 13 weeks, The 15c 


does not repay us, but we are glad to investin New Friends. 
Actual search free. Send sketch or 
George P. Kimmel, 222 guscteter Bldg., Washington, D.C. 
S. Expert Advice free. Wantfor girls or boys? 

mic Temple, Chicago. 
GLENDALE, O. 











Address The » Box 38, Washington, D. C. 
P ATENT SECURED OR FEE RETURNED. 
ay Rh -page, 1917 Edition Pat- 
free. 
FREE ¢ Comtogs of all Boarding Schools (or camps) in 
Maintained 4. all schools. American Schools Pome srt 
tion, 1011 Tim+s Building, New York, or 15 





GLENDALE COLLEG Suburban to Cincinnati 


Catalogues and information sent young women 
seeking large opportunities. 
cal lhe ee for the ministry. 


HARTFORD 22) ing tor te mini 
THEOLOGICAL 
Graduate fellowships, both for- SEMIN ARY 


eign and resident. Open to col- 
lege graduates of all churches. 
Associated with Hartford School of Religious Pedagogy 
Training Sunday School and other tay workers. 
Kennedy School of Missions, fitting for foreign service 


Address M. W. JACOBUS, Dean of Seminary 
Hartford, Gonn. 








Scientific methods with practi- 











The Ely School 


FOR GIRLS 


GREENWICH - - CONN. 


The Ely Junior School 


(Distinct from Upper School) 
FOR GIRLS UNDER FIFTEEN 
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the first fifteen minutes after the open- 


ing there were declines of from 5 to 15 
points. Industrials showed the largest 
reductions. Among them, in this first 
quarter of an hour, were the following: 
American Lecomotive, 8; American 
Smelting, 7; General Motors, 11; Beth- 
lehem Steel, 26; Republic Iron and 
Steel, 16; Steel Corporation, 13. At the 
beginning, 3,500 shares of Steel Cor- 
poration were sold ranging downward 
from 105 to 99, the closing price on the 
preceding day having been 112%. In the 
first two hours the transactions were 
1,200,000 shares. Occasional rallies 
were succeeded by renewed exhibitions 
of weakness. While the expected effect 
of ruthless submarine warfare upon 
our export trade exerted a depressing 
influence, many were thinking that the 
United States might soon be drawn 
into the war. Bonds of the Anglo- 
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THE INDEPENDENT 
LARGEST FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Chartered by the State of Massachusetts 


1849 cor eco NT 
SPRINGFIELD 


Fire and Marine Insurance Company 
Of Springfield, Massachusetts 


Cash Capital $2,500,000.00 


Sixty-Eighth Annual Statement, January 1, 1917 
ASSETS 


Cash on hand, in Banks and Cash Items 








Kaesbues sb benineeetesensesseeaaaten $927,621.85 
French loan showed a loss of 1%. In| I] Accrued Interest, Cirssessessrrrrescesctteeretiics soecccccccececebgges Mgesbo6 83 
the outside market there was demoral- Real Estate Unincumbered........0cccccccccccccccces secssccscvcvcccccvecs 300,000.00 
ization, and declines of from 20 to 100 Banke Sede ee. ee Suoaaiicanateaucdease 17900900 
in the shares of Standard Oil compa- NE CE atic caste sedenssshucvecvvcnvenscesnsinedsnpeens sede ¢esbede 2,21 2,270.00 
nies were seen. Prices of these shares | |] Railroad Bonds..;..-.....-....cgoccoccccccccecccceccececcecceececceceee 998346000 
had been rising. In the Stock Exchange State, County and Municipal Bonds.......cccccccccccsscccscccccevesescesos 619,050.00 
list the net losses of railroad stocks Priscetiqneons Bonds. oo..ccccscccccccescrcceecenseCeheresevccvoncceveoess 473,405.00 
were from 2 to 5 points, while those TOTAL ASSETS $ 12,102,727.55 
of industrials were much larger. Near- Unadmitted Asset—Excess Canadian Deposit 140,751.24 


ly one-third of the business was done 
in Steel stock, which closed at 102%. 
This may be compared with 129% 


ADMITTED ASSETS $ 11,961,976.31 





LIABILITIES 
reached not long ago. On Friday, the 
CAPITAL STOCK - . ~ - - + - - $ 2,500,000.00 
2d, a total of 1,249,000 shares showed peceeve for Rosumeense ° ° - - . . ° ° arty 
ivi i be eserve for all unpaid Losses - . - - . ° ° 860. 
Gor of cen Wee hg Reserve for all other Liabilities - - . - - : ° 125,000.00 
. : TOTAL LIABILITIES $ 9,447,523.51 
day gave way to a decline, due partly NET SURPLUS ° © ° - - - : : : 2,514,452.80 
to rumors that submarines had sunk an poerios Le TOlsct BoLoers 7 : : ; ri : a evere es 


Seoiiaian steamship. Steel shares fell LOSSES PAID SINCE ORGANIZATION $ 68,836,946.84 
to 100%. 

At no other time since the exchange 
was reopened, a little more than two 
years ago, has the market been sub- 
jected to so severe a strain. Owing to 
declines and continued liquidation since 
the publication of a peace report in 
October last by a prominent banker, 
there has been a growth of strength. 
Weak holders have withdrawn or been 
forced out, on account of their losses, 
and recently there have been many 
sellers for a decline. Completion of 
their contracts by purchases, to “cover,” 
has tended to prevent panic conditions. 


WHEAT AND COTTON 

Germany’s note about her course 
hereafter in submarine warfare caused 
excitement and a fall of prices in the 
grain and cotton markets as well as on 
the Stock Exchange. The ruling price 
of wheat at Chicago had been about 
$1.75 a bushel, but sales for May de- 
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li ASSETS LIABILITIES 

ivery were made at $1.71 on the day , Invested in Bonds .......... $16,139,288.00 Insurance Reserve Fund ..... $27,358,827.00 
before the note was published. On the | Invested in Loans on Bonds Reserve for Deferred Dividends 2,785,545.00 
1st, when stock prices were going down ‘ 3 vortenges nase css nae 6,591,095.00 ae a yd ees. 2 ae 
. . 79.7 of which is Guarantee eserve Fund or Surplus..... 1,650,922.27 
in New York, the price of May wheat as to, principal and interest) 

ty s ‘ ea State .ccccccccccvecces 1,500,000.00 

in Chicago was quickly reduced by 15 Loans to Policyholders ...... 5,938,162.93 

ecnts a bushel, but subsequent recovery 2 eee eter 2,652,916.91 

made the net loss 8 cents. On the fol- : : i. INSURANCE RECORD : ; 

lowing day 2 cents more were cut off. nny mig allen aay Ea RACGRRE UREIO URE 
Exports from this country and Canada Mew, Tanaremce held £08). 1066 <.o6.0<nc.oo wincnsccedss0bsesee¥s 


15,096,000.00 
New Insurance (paid for) 1916.......ce+eeeeerereevensecnses 18,497,000.00 


for the preceding week had been 6,603,- 


000 bushels, and the record shows a 
weekly average of 7,000,000 since the 
beginning of the year. Shipments may 
be prevented by the submarines. Other 





grains and provisions went down in 





The new Supplementary Contract providing for a Double Disability Benefit, now 
issued by the Home Life Insurance Company, in connection with its regular policies, is one 
of the most liberal—in case of permanent disability future premiums are waived and the 
insured receives an annual income for life equal to one-tenth of the face amount of the 
policy without reducing the amount payable at death to the estate or beneficiary. 


Further information given upon request. 
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1851 


PHOENIX 


Premiums $6,261,145.60 


2,444,921.03 


Rc asshcumubaninas . . $8,706,066.63 


ASSETS 

First Mortgages on Real Estate.$25,022,346.50 
Stocks and Bonds (Book 
WEED 8.b0500000%0 Cneeeeer 


8,410,218.28 
All other Assets 


8,960,785.09 


eee eee enee 
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Sixty-Sixth Annual Statement of the 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
JANUARY 1, 1917 


JOHN M. HOLCOMBE, President 





Number of Policies in force, 92,808 


GROWTH IN 
Year Premium Income 
1906 $3,810,918 
1916 6,261,146 





1917 


MUTUAL 


DISBURSEMENTS 
Payments to Policyholders.. 
Taxes and Insurance Dept. Fees 185,454.58 
All other Disbursements 1,440,252.53 


Total Disbursements in 1916, $6,552,318.72 


Excess of Income over Dis- 
WE: eo xcxcsdectacwane 2,153,747.91 
ee ee $8,706,066.63 
LIABILITIES 
Reserve on outstanding insur- 
Ceeeerneeseunneccesene $37, 730,422.00 
__1,415,212.62 
Total "$39, 145,634.62 
EXCESS OF ASSETS OVER ASCER- 
TAINED AND COMPUTED LIABILITIES 
$3,247,715.25 
APPORTIONED AS FOLLOWS: 
Dividends or abatements on out- 
standing premiums, those ac- 
cumulated andall apportioned 
and available in 1917 and ac- 
craed taxes not yet due . $1,264,341.10 
Dividends or abatements provis- 
fonally apportioned for — 
and subsequent years. . 
Mortality Fluctuation Fund 


$4,926,611.61 








4,857.90 
* ae eyetee4 -00 


Investment 
General Equalization “* Se02 343. 3 
WEE stbnwseccnennsnada $42,393,349.87 


Insurance in force, $179,815,823 


TEN YEARS 

Assets Insurance in Force 
$21,927,864 $ 97,583,284 
42,393,350 179,815,823 


























We assist in 


SPEAKERS, LECTURE preparing ma- 


terial for special articles, papers, speeches, debates. Expert, 
scholarly service. AUTHORS RESEARCH BUREAU, 500 Fifth 
Avenue, New York. 


“A Train Load of Books” 
What Clarkson 
is Doing for the 
Book Buyer — 












CAMP PENN 


Valcour Island, Lake Champlain New York 
llth SEASON 


F you would wish your son to spend a Summer in a 

real camp—a camp that will mean something worth 
while tohim as well as give him a bully good time, 
you may do well to investigate Camp Penn. This is 
a camp of highest calibre, requiring first class recom- 
mendations of all new boys. Senior camp 12 to 16 
years ; Junior camp planned for little chaps, 8 to 11 years, 
500 acres, exclusive dairy and farm, resident physician, and, 
above ail, real, sure enough, out-and-out cumping! May 
we send you our bookl-t? CHAS. K. TAYLOR, M.A., 
Chestnut Hill, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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DAVID B. CLARKSON, The Book Broker 















208 Clarkson Building, Chicago, Illinois 





Not One Dollar of Loss 


to our customers from the many million dol- 
lars bonds which we have handled. We offer 
same bonds the Government accepts as secu- 
rity for Postal Savings Deposits. Instead of 
Government’s 2% you get 4 to 5% Jo. No 
income tax. Write for Booklet J, ‘‘Bonds of 
Our Country.” FREER, 


New First National Bank, Dept. 10, Columbus, 0. \ 














DIVIDENDS 


PACIFIC GAS & ELECTRIC CO. 
FIRST PREFERRED DIVIDEND NO. 10. 
ORIGINAL PREFERRED DIVIDEND NO, 44. 
The regular quarterly dividend of $1.50 per 
share upon the full-paid First Preferred and 
Original Preferred Capital Stock of the company 
for the period commencing November 1, 1916, 
aud ending January 31, 1917, will be paid by 
checks mailed February 15, 1917, to stockholders 
of record at 3:30 o’clock P. M., January 31, 1917. 

A. F. HOCKENBEAMER, 
Vice-President and Treasurer, 
San Francisco, California, January 31, 1917, 


LIGGETT & MYERS TOBACCO COMPANY. 

St. Louis Mo., January 31, 1917. 
A quarterly dividend of three per cent. (3%) 
was this day declared upon the Common stock of 
Liggett & Myers Tobacco Company, payable on 
March ist, 1917, to Common stockholders of rec- 
ord at the close of business on February 16th, 

1917. Checks will be mailed. 

.. & ANDERSON, Treasurer, 


THE INVESTMENT EDITOR 
of Tue INDEPENDENT will answer any inquiri 
yao Ferien pertaining to investments of al ‘all 
Inds. 











ress your inquiries to Investment 


|| Editor, Tue InpEPENDENT, 119 West goth Street, 





February 12, 1917 
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price with wheat. If ocean conditions 
had not been changed, prices probably 
would have advanced, for exports have 
been made at a rate that promised to 
exhaust the surplus of wheat before 
the harvesting of a new crop. 

There was much excitement in the 
New York Cotton Exchange, where in 
ten minutes the price for May delivery 
fell from 17% to 12% cents a pound. 
On the second day there was a little im- 
provement, to 14% cents at the close. 
Here again there was fear that the ex- 
port movement would be checked, and 
it was known that war risk insurance 
rates had been greatly increased. The 
Cotton Exchange in Augusta was closed 
and the members of it adopted a resolu- 
tion asking the Exchanges in New York 
and New Orleans to take similar action. 
But they decided to keep on doing busi- 
ness. 


THE STEEL MILLS 

Convincing evidence of great pros- 
perity in the steel industry can be 
found in the net earnings of the Steel 
Corporation, which were $105,968,000 
in the last quarter of 1916, having 
risen to that sum from $85,817,000 in 
the third quarter, and $81,126,000 in 
the second. For the entire year the 
total was $333,624,000, which may be 
compared with $130,000,000 for 1915, 
and $71,000,000 for 1914. When the 
earnings were made known, on the 30th 
ult., the directors declared an extra 
dividend of 1% per cent, making 3 per 
cent for the quarter. It is predicted 
that the earnings for the quarter end- 
ing with March next will be even 
greater, because profits are now affect- 
ed by higher prices. The Bethlehem 
Steel Company’s net earnings last year 
were 286 per cent on its common stock 
of about $15,000,000, and on the year’s 
last day its unfilled orders on hand 
amounted to $193,000,000. It has de- 
clared a stock dividend of 200 per cent 
and has also offered $15,000,000 of 
stock to shareholders at par. This com- 
pany shows remarkable growth, its 
earnings have risen from less than 7 
per cent in 1912 to 112 per cent in 1915, 
and 283 per cent last year. The market 
price of its shares advanced from less 
than 50 two years and a half ago to 
700 at one time last’year, but has since 
declined to 370. 

Recent reports say that Germany’s 
submarine note has not affected the 
steel mills unfavorably. Products are 
sold far ahead, and the demand from 
buyers in this country is steadily in- 
creasing. Deliveries are delayed by a 
shortage of railway cars. It is estimated 
that at the end of the present year 
new construction will have increased 
the steel-making capacity of the indus- 
try by 8,720,000 tons of annual output, 
or by 21 per cent. Ship plates are 
among the products sought here by 
builders in all parts of the world, for 
destruction of nearly one-tenth of the 
world’s merchant ship tonnage has giv- 
en much work to shipyards here and ir 
foreign countries. 





The following dividend is announced: 

The Pacific Gas & Electric Company, quarterly’ 
first preferred and original preferred, $1.50 pe 
share, payable February 15. 
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Conducted by 
W. E. UNDERWOOD 

















BIG LIFE FIGURES 

The Prudential placed, during 1916, 
more than $591,000,000 of new insur- 
ance and ended the year with 15,000,000 
policies in force for an aggregate of 
$3,000,000,000, a gain in the latter item 
of $283,000,000 for the year. Much the 
largest portion of this business is on 
the industrial plan and the figures 
quoted indicate not only the vastness 
of the company’s operations but the 
wonderful efficiency with which it is 
operated. 

The paid-for new business written by 
the New York Life last year totaled 
$263,048,300. The insurance in force at 
the end of 1916 was $2,511,607,274. The 
assets were $866,988,841, a gain of over 
$44,000,000. During the year it paid 
policyholders $81,377,641. In point of 
assets and total payments to policy- 
holders the New York Life leads the 
way for all the world. 








B. G. H., Indianapolis, Ind.—I concur in any 
advice which, if followed, would substitute an 
old line policy for a certificate in an assessment 
company. You will buy your protection at a 
lower cost in the end by abandoning the $2000 
assessment certificate for an old line policy. 


W. S. L, Muskogee, Okla—So far as my 
knowledge goes, nothing has happened thru 
the transformation of the Bankers Life of Des 
Moines and the Merchants Life of Burlington, 
Iowa, from assessment associations te old line 
companies to strengthen the assessment business 
of either. Only new business and such assess- 
ment certificates as are exchanged for reserve 
policies may be regarded as secure under a 
level premium arrangement. All the outstanding 
assessment business of both remains as it was. 


J. A. T., Philadelphia, Pa.—The Reserve Loan 
Life Insurance Company of Indianapolis incor- 
porated as an assessment association in 1897, 
reincorporated as an old line mutual in 1901, 
abandoning that for the joint-stock form in 1909 
with $100,000 capital. At the beginning of this 
year its assets were $3,717,985 and its net sur- 
plus $140,779. It has $26,170,858 insurance in 
force. The company’s actuarial methods are 
sound and its money is invested in good se- 
curities yielding about five per cent. Only non- 
Participating insurance is now written. The 
management is of average quality. 


J. G. G., Kern Branch, Cal.—You say your 
father’s certificate in Class A., Supreme Tribe 
of Ben Hur, will be fully paid-up in five years 
and nine months; also, that the cost of his 
assessments is increasing $6, $7 and $8 per 
month. The two statements are inconsistent. 
There can be no reserve back of the certificate 
to support it as a paid-up contract of life in- 
surance. In fact, Class A certificates are wholly 
dependent on the collection of assessments from 
Members in that class. Rates in Class B are 
higher, but not adequate to provide a mathe- 
matical reserve; and in time the assessments in 
that class will increase either in amount or 
number. The funds of each class are kept 
parate and each is responsible for its own 

ts. As between the two classes, a certificate 
n Class B is to be preferred, which means 
hat the trouble is postponed to a more distant 
ay. To the extent of their ability, I think the 
tanagement of the Order has acted fairly—the 
ault lies in the quality of their ability. 
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NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


87 Milk Street, Boston, Massachusetts 


HHA WUHAN TALL 









Abstract from the Seventy-third Annual Report 
For the Year ending December 31, 1916 
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Gross Assets ; : . - $79,095,500.69 
Increase, $4,820,520.01 
Policy Reserve and other Liabilities, $73,729,048.31 
Increase, $4,574,257.31 
* Surplus, Massachusetts Standard $5,366,452.38 = 
Increase, $246,262.70 FE 
Received for Premiums . .  $41,067,837.14 = 
Increase, $875,527.79 
Total Income . - ‘ . $14,762,030,84 = 
Increase, $1,265,255.33 E 
Payments to Policyholders . ‘ $7,741,374,52 
Increase, $506,503.41 
New Insurance Paid-for . , $44, 176,773.00 
crease, $8, 120,860,00 
Total Insurance in Force . -  $337,404,704,00 : = 
Increase,  $27,704,733.00 
OFFICERS E 
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THE NEW YORK CENTRAL 
RAILROAD COMPANY 


New York, January 30, 1917. 
To the Stockholders of 


THE NEW YORK CENTRAL 
RAILROAD COMPANY: 


The time within which subscriptions may be 
made to $25,000,000 of additional stock of The 
New York Central Railroad Company under and 
on the terms of the warrants dated January 2, 
1917, evidencing the right to subscribe, is hereby 
extended to February 13, 1917; and the time 
within. which payment of such _ subscriptions 
shall be made 1s hereby extended to February 
16, 1917. 


This extension is made because the Supreme 
Court of Ohio, on Clarence H. Venner’s appeal 
from the order of the Ohio Public Utilities Com- 
mission entered on January 5, 1917, granting 
the Company’s application to issue stock, has 
postponed the effective date of that order until 
after the decision of the appeal, the argument 
of which is set for January 31, 1917. 

THE NEW YORK CENTRAL 
RAILROAD COMPANY, 
By A. H. SMITH, President. 


AN INCOME FOR LIFE 


Of all the investment opportunities offered 
there are few indeed not open to criticism. 
Absolute safety is the first requisite and ade- 
quate and uniform return equally important, 
and these seem incompatible. Aside from gov- 
ernment bonds, the return under which is 
small, there is nothing more sure and certain 
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**Old and Tried’’ 


Glens Falls 


Insurance Co. 


Glens Falls 
New York 








Abstract from its 67th Annual Report 
January 1, 1917 


TOTAL CASH ASSETS .. $6,420,946.53 | 


LIABILITIES 

Capital Stock ... $500,000.00 

Unpaid Losses... 415,202.60 
Reserve for Un- 

earned Premiums.2,864,909.15 
Reserve for Taxes, 














than an annuity with the METROPOLITAN CHC, wercvecccees 122,988.89 

LIFE INS CE COMP » by which the Reserve for Div- 

income guaranteed for a certain lifetime is 4 

larger by far than would be earned on an idends ......... 155,000.00 $4,058,100.64 
equal amount deposited in an institution for 


savings, or invested in securities Fzing rea- 
sonable safety. Thus a payment of $5,000 by 


Net Surplus over all Liabilities ~ $2,371,845.89 
a man aged 67 would provide an annual in- 








— of ay me my pepens question g , 
oubt. e Annuity partment, METRO- on : . 
POLITAN LIFE NCE ; Fire, Marine, Tornado and Automobile 


Insurance Agencies throughout the United 


New York, will give advice as to the return States and Ceneds. 


at any age, male or female. 
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A NUMBER OF THINGS 


AN OCCASIONAL PAGE BY EDWIN E. SLOSSON 


Y uncle was driving me thru a 

beautiful and prosperous region 
Miz central New York State when 

he stopt to talk to a man who 
was leaning over his garden gate. 

“T see there’s an Italian family mov- 
ing into the old house in the hollow,” 
said my uncle. 

“That so?” responded the man by 
the gate. “I’ll have to go over and sec 
about that. They’ve got to understand 
that no Italian can buy land in this 
district.” 

“Why do you object to Italians?” I 
inquired. 

“They have too many children,” he 
answered. 

“Why do you object to children?” I 
pursued. 

“I’m a school trustee,” he explained. 
“We have only two children in the dis- 
trict now and we pay their tuition in 
the next district. But if we get two 
more the state law would require us to 
open up the old school house. We used to 
have fifty children in this district and 
a big Sunday School in the church. Now 
there isn’t any Sunday School and the 
schoolhouse has been boarded up for a 
long time. We’re not going to the ex- 
pense of hiring a school teacher if we 
can help ourselves, you bet. Anybody 
who would rent a farm or a house to a 
family with children or to a young mar- 
ried couple would find himself mighty 
unpopular in this district.” 

** 

“But suppose a family does move in; 
how do you get rid of them?” 

“By persuasion—of one sort or an- 
other,” he answered with a grin. “Some- 
times we buy them off. Last year an 
Italian with four children did have the 
cheek to move in and rent: the old house 
down the road. I went to him quiet and 
said: ‘You must move out.’ He said: 
‘I don’t want to move.’ ‘You’ve got to 
leave before fall,’ says I. ‘What for?’ 
says he. ‘We won’t stand for it to hire 
a teacher for those kids of yours,’ says 
I. ‘I wanta stay; this old house, nobody 
living here. I raise vegetables for the 
town,’ says he. ‘Will you move over 
into the next district for five dollars?’ 
says I. He said ‘Yes,’ so I sent him to 
the treasurer of the school board and 
he got the money and left.” 

“You certainly managed that very 
adroitly,” I observed; “but can you keep 
it up?” 

“I guess so,” the school trustee re- 
plied. “The district was never in better 
shape. There is only one young couple 
in the community, and from all I can 
learn, they are not going to have chil- 
dren. We haven’t got many young peo- 
ple and those we have don’t get mar- 
ried, anyway not here. I calculate we 
are safe from school taxes for at least 
five years if the school board looks after 
the interest of the district as it ought 
to.” 

It was an interesting and instructive 
conversation to me, for it explained 
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many things that I had seen that day 
and had not understood. I should like 
to have listened longer, but my uncle 
remarked it was late and drove on 


home. 
** 


As I thought it over I was re- 
minded of another school trustee whom 
I had overheard discussing the same 
question from a different point of view 
some years before. I never saw the 
speaker, for I was lying on my back 
and a man had his left hand on my 
throat and was brandishing a razor in 
his right over my face. I had confidence 
in him, for it was Frank Rice, the best 
barber in Laramie, Wyoming, but I 
thought it best not to turn my head 
around to see who was the nian who 
came in and shouted a “hello!” at the 
Next in the chair behind me. 

“What are you in town for?” asked 
one voice. 

“I came in to get a school-ma’am,” 
answered a second voice. 

“What do you want of a school- 
ma’am? You haven’t got a kid any- 
where in your country.” 

“You bet we have. A man and his 
wife and three kids moved into the 
shack at the head of the canyon two 
weeks ago. Soon as I heard about it 
I went around to all the ranches and 
said: ‘See here, boys, we’ve got some 
kids, and it’s up to us to see that they 
get some schooling.’ They all said 
‘Sure,’ and so I came in to see the 
county superintendent about it.” 

“But it will take a year to build a 
school house, so what’s your hurry on 
the teacher?” 

“We can’t wait for a school house. 
The State of Wyoming isn’t going to 
let a bunch of kids run wild all winter. 
We are going to fix up that old bunk- 
house. I got some loose lumber and I can 
fix it up myself if the school treasurer 
won’t stand for it.” 

“Where the school-ma’am going to 
board? Your house is the closest and 
that’s a dozen miles away. No school- 
ma’am’s going to ride a dozen miles 
when it’s forty below, anyhow not a 
tenderfoot teacher from down East like 
they would have to get.” 

“That’s all right. She can board in 
the family. Then she’ll always be there 
even when a blizzard’s blowing. What 
she pays for board will help the folks 
stock their ranch. If we can’t get a 
teacher at the legal salary we’ll all chip 
in enough extra. We’ve got to hav2 a 
school opened this winter somehow.” 

I think he got it, for his voice was 
that of a man who puts things thru. 
But I never saw him, for he had gone 
after his school-ma’am before I was 
able to sit up. Perhaps she was Molly 
Wood, for she was bound for Owen 
Wister’s country. 


Where the water pipes are raised to 
pass over Broadway while the subway 
is being excavated there is a sign, 


“Headroom 14 feet.” This is a good no- 
tion. Why do not housewives adopt it? 
A portiere pole should have a pendent 
notice: “Headroom 6 feet,” or if not 
that, a fringe of tasseled cords should 
be hung on either side of it, as is done 
for bridges over railroad tracks. These 
hanging electric lamp shades are ter- 
rors to a tall man. If they were duly 
labeled with “Headroom 5 feet, 6”— 
neatly done in painting or embroidery, 
of course—it would save many a man 
his headache and a hostess her temper. 


In these times many a fashionable 
young man is finding it hard to make 
both week-ends meet, 


* 
** 


In comparing American and foreign 
systems of education the difference in 
the names of schools often causes con- 
fusion. It is necessary to remember that 
the German gymnasium is really a col- 
lege and an American college is really 
a gymnasium. 

Be 

Great Britain has two objects: to 
secure a permanent peace for herself 
and to punish Germany. When it comes 
to the conference at The Hague the 
first thing the British representatives 
lay upon the table will doubtless be a 
demand that Germany annex Ireland. 

. 


I heard a New Yorker, speaking at a 
banquet in reproof of the provincialism 
of the East, express himself in this 
amusing fashion: “We do not suffi- 
ciently think of the great West behind 
us.” Behind us? Well, so it is—when we 
are looking toward Europe. 


A movie palace in my district dis- 
plays the inconsistent sign: 
WHERE ARE MY CHILDREN? 
CHILDREN NOT ADMITTED 
aA 
What troubles me about the proposal 
of Lloyd George to put England under 
prohibition is that we can’t have any 
more Jacobs’ stories. 
- 


s* 

Some kindhearted Englishmen, think- 
ing that the poor soldiers at the front 
needed cheering up, sent a theatrical 
company over to France. After the first 
Shakespeare evening one Tommy was 
heard to remark: “I’ve been in the war 
ever since Mons but I never seen such 
’orrors as this Macbeth.” 

vs 

The war, which has made so many of 
the necessities of life into luxuries, has 
raised journalism and history from the 
rank of luxuries to that of necessities. 

7 


By exposing one nigger with suffi- 
cient publicity you can conceal six 
others in the same wood-pile. 
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Corona makes you independent of 


your office. 


Many a household has been freed from delayed 
dinners and a husbandless hearth by the presence of 
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Surrounded by the comforts of your own home, you can often 
accomplish more than by increasing your office hours. 


Corona makes all your writing pleasanter, easier, neater and more 
legible—without making an office of your home, and weighs but 6 lbs. 


Coronatyping is self typing, and is as acceptable for private correspond- 
ence as for business letters. 


Corona costs $50 in its regular case 
Two-story bags and Gladstones by “Likly” accommodate your traveling kit and 


Corona. 


Booklet 23 tells all about Corona and Coronatyping 


Corona Typewriter Co., Inc., Groton, N. Y. 
New York Chicago San Francisco 
Agencies in all Principal Cities 











Eilert Printing Companyy Ine. 318-326 West 88th &t., New York. 
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“*Plenty-Full’’ 


Still another new Lowney pack- 
age filled with a tempting assort- 
ment of crisp Nut-meats, luscious 
Juicy Fruits, honey Nugatines, 
smooth Caramels, Melty Creams, 
and delicious Fudges—each hidden 
in a velvety chocolate coating. 

. 


What youngster would like ‘‘ Alice in Lowney 
Land'’? Fora 2c. stamp we will mail a copy to 
any boy or girl. Address 


The WALTER M. LOWNEY COMPANY 
Boston Massachusetts 
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